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No one attains to humility through directly seek- 
ing it. He who looks high, and strives for higher 
accomplishment, soon perceives that there is always 
something above him. The more strongly he realizes 
that fact, the more humble-minded does he become,— 
whether he knows it or not. One who does not in- 
voluntarily feel himself pretty low down, may be 
sure that he is not very high up. 








One reason why so many prayers are unanswered 
is, that so many prayers are those which ought not 
to be answered. We ask God to do what seems best 
to us, instead of asking God to do what seems best to 
him. We ask God to give us help in the line of our 
plans, instead of asking God to show us how we can 
give help in the line of his plans. If only we are 
always ready to pray that God’s will may be done, 
our prayers are sure to be answered, and we shall 
have reason for thankfulness accordingly. 


Intelligent Bible-study is a possibility to the aver- 
age American to-day as it never was before; and the 
desire for such study is increasing on every side. In 
addition to all that has been doing through the Sun- 
day-schools and the summer schools and the corres- 


pondence schools, a new advance in this field is now 
made by means of The American Institute of Sacred 
Literature. The plan and aims of this organization 
are outlined afresh, in these pages, by Professor 
George B. Stevens, of Yale University, for the benefit 
of readers of The Sunday School Times. 


Many persons seem to think that speed in work is 
a higher accomplishment than quality of work. If 
speed is of the first importance, then it may be an 
apology for poor quality. If quality is of the first 
importance, then it may be an apology for want of 
speed. One says, “I want to learn to write fast.” 
Another says, “I write this very hurriedly; please 
excuse erasures.” Would such writers—or workers— 
rather be thought quick than accurate? Do they place 
the writing above the written? Even a short-hand 
writer ought not to write faster than he can write 
well. Speed follows quality; quality never follows 
speed. It is a good thing to do good work fast. But 
it is a bad thing to do fast work badly,—and that is 
the way it generally is done when the fast-doing is 
held above the well-doing. Bad work had better be 
done so slowly that it never gets done at all. The 
only good way to attain to high speed is to work for 
something better than speed. 


A question-paper, or a question-book, is always out 
of place in the hands of either teacher or scholar in 
a Sunday-school class. Unless a teacher knows his 
lesson well enough to be able to ask his scholars about 
its facts and its applications without using a series of 
printed questions for that purpose, he is not prepared 
to teach that lesson. And if a scholar is interested 
in his teacher’s words as he ought to be in the class 
hour, he will not want his attention diverted, or 
divided, by the words of a printed lesson-help. It 
may, however, be well, in some instances, for a scholar 
to make a note, during his lesson-study at home, of 
such points as he would like to question his teacher 
about; and those notes can be used by him for 
reference in the class, without any such disadvan- 
tage as would result from the use of a printed lesson- 
paper. It is a teacher’s duty to know his lesson be- 
fore he tries to teach it; but a scholar is not bound 
to know in advance all that his teacher has to teach 
him. Hence, while a teacher has no right to depend 
on another man’s printed questions in his class-teach- 
ing, a scholar may be the gainer by making a note of 
points that he would like information about. 


There is often an unhealthy influence connected 
with the scenes of the dead past in the ratural world. 
Similarly, there is a certain loss and enervation in 
allowing the mind and the soul to be absorbed in the 
achievements and the departed satisfactions of their 
past. The stranger, charmed by the attractiveness 
of the Roman Campagna, when daylight is fading 
from its distant hills, and the kindly evening star 
comes forth to cheer the solitude of the roofless tem- 
ples and the old Claudian aqueduct, is likely to 
receive a warning from the passer-by of the risk of 
the position. The rich verdure of the plain hides an 


infected soil, and the air that is so soft and sweet to 
breathe is laden with malaria. In like manner, 





the human spirit is inclined to linger where soothing 


exert a lethargic power, staying farther progress, 
lulling the energies which should be spent in new 
endeavors, stealing the strength apportioned for 
present, active duty. When we find ourselves con- 
templating the record of bygone days or years with 
arrested step and pleased emotion, imitating Sir 
Guyon, in Spenser’s “ Fairy Queen,” who, 
“Evermore himself with comfort feedes, 
Of his own vertues and praiseworthie deedes,” 

it would be well to remember that we are halting on 
ground where an insidious poison invades the moral 
being,—ground all the more dangerous since no out- 
sider is aware of our loitering-place, and no friendly 
voice will rouse the spell-bound soul, and urge it on 
its way. 





TRAINING A CHILD NOT TO TEASE.. 

A child who never “teases” is a rarity; yet no 
child ought to tease. If a child does tease, the blame 
of his teasing properly rests on his parents, rather 
than on himself. The parent who realizes this fact 
will have an added stimulus to the work of training 
his child not to tease; and no phase of the work of 
child-training is simpler, or surer of its result, than 
this one. 

“To tease” is “to pull,” “to tug,” “to drag,” “to 
vex [or carry] with importunity.” A child teases 
when he wants something from his parents, and fails 
to get it at the first asking. He pulls and tugs at his 
parents, in the hope of dragging them to his way of 
thinking, or to a consent to his having what he wants 
in spite of their different thinking. He hopes to vex 
or carry them into the line of his desires by means of 
his importunities, whatever their view of the case may 
have been, to begin with. Ifa child could have what 
he wanted at his first asking, he would not tease ; for 
there would be no room for his teasing. If a child 
never secured anything through teasing, he would 
not come into the habit of teasing; for there would 
be no inducement to him to tease. "When, therefore, 
a child is accustomed to tease, it is evident that he 
has been trained by his parents to tease, instead of 
being trained by them not to tease; and they are to 
bear the responsibility and blame of his teasing. 

Many a child does not expect to get what he wants, 
if it is out of the ordinary line of his daily needs, 
unless he teases for it; therefore he counts teasing a 
part of his regular duty in life, as truly as “beating 
down” the city shop-keeper on his prices is supposed 
to be the duty of a shopper from the country. Ifa 
child asks for a slice of bread-and-butter, or a bit of 
meat, at the family table, or for a glass of water be- 
tween meals, he expects to get it at the first asking. 
Teasing for that is not in his mind as a necessity. 
But if he wants to stay at home from school without 
any reason for it, or to start off with some of his 
schoolmates on a long and hazardous tramp on a 
Saturday, or to sit up an hour later than usual at 
night, or to have a new sled or velocipede or bicycle, 
or to go to the circus or to hear the minstrels, “like 
all the other fellows,”—he is not so sure of gaining 
his request at the first asking. So, when the answer 
“No” comes back to him, in such a case, he meets 
it with the appeal, “ Do let me. Oh, do!” and then 
he enters upon a nerve struggle for the mastery over 





memories of what has personally been accomplished 


his parents at this point, with the idea in his mind 
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that it is a single question of who shall be most per- 
sistent in adhering to his side of the conflict. 

There are few children who always succeed in 
earrying their point by teasing; but there are fewer 
who never succeed by this means. Most parents 
give way, sooner or later, in some of these conflicts 
It may be that they are less 
determin@d than their children, and that they are 


_ simply tired out by the teasing. It may be that they 


are moved by their children’s earnestness in the 
matter, and that they yield because of their tender- 


. ness toward the little pleaders. It may be that their 


first answer to the appeal is a thoughtless one, and 
that their fuller considering of the matter leads them 
to see it to be right to reverse their impulsive de- 
cision. Whatever be the parents’ reason for their 
course in such a case, if they give a negative answer 
to their children’s first request, and an affirmative 


one in response to more or less teasing on the chil- 


dren’s part, they-train their children so far to believe 
that teasing is an important factor in a child’s prog- 
ress in life; and of course they are responsible for 
their children’s continuance in the habit of teasing. 
It is a misfortune to a child to suppose that teasing 
is essential to his gaining a point that he ought to 


‘gain. A result of such a view in his mind is, that 


Ae looks not to his parents’ wisdom and judgment, 
but to his own positiveness and persistency, as the 
guide of his action in any mooted case of personal 
conduct; not to principles which are disclosed to him 


‘by one who is in authority, but to impulses which are 


wholly in hisown bosom. Such a view is inimical to 
all wise methods of thinking and doing on a child’s 
part. And itis even more of a misfortune to the 
parent than to the child, for a child to have the idea 


that the parent’s decision is a result ‘of the child’s 


teaching, rather than of the parent’s understanding 
of what is right and best in a given case. No parent 
can have the truest respect.of a child, while the child 
knows that he can tease that parent into compliance 
with the child’s request, contrary to the parent’s real 
or supposed conviction. For the child’s sake, there- 
fore, and also for the parent’s, every child ought to 


be trained not to tease, and not to expect any possible 


advantage from teasing. 

Susannah Wesley, the mother of John and Charles 
Wesley, was accustomed to say, of her children, that 
they all learned very early that they were not to have 
anything that they cried for, and that so they soon 
learned not to cry for a thing that they wanted. 
Who will doubt that John and Charles Wesley were 
stronger men, for this training, than they could have 
been if they were trained to look upon crying as a 
means of securing what was best for them? Who 
will doubt that Susannah Wesley was more of a 
woman, and more respected by her sons because of 


‘her unvarying firmness at this point, than would have 


been possible if she had frequently yielded to the 
pressure of their piteous crying for that which it was 
against her judgment to give to them? Any parent 
who would apply this rule of Susannah Wesley to the 
matter of teasing, might be sure of a corresponding 
result in the children’s estimate of the practical value 
‘of teasing. Any child who finds that he is never to 
have anything for which he teases, will quickly quit 
teasing. How simple this rule, for this department 
of child-training ! 

Simple as it seems, however, to be uniformly posi- 
tive in refusing to give to a child anything for which 
he teases, it is not an easy thing to adhere to this 
rule, unvaryingly, and to do it wisely. And the 
trouble in the case is not with the child, but with the 
parent. In order to give promptly, to a child’s 
request, an answer that can rightly be insisted upon 
against all entreaties, a parent must do his thinking 
before he gives that answer, rather than afterwards. 
Too often a parent denies a child’s request at the start 
without considering.the case in all its bearings; and 
then, when the child presses his suit, the parent sees 
reasons for granting it which had not been in his mind 
before. The child perceives this state of things, and 











ing a correct decision in the premises. 


Training a child not to tease, is a duty incumbent 
upon every parent; but, as a pre-requisite to this train- 
ing of the child, the parent must himself be trained. 
When a child asks a favor of a parent, the parent 
must not reply hastily, or thoughtlessly, or without 
a full understanding of the case in all its involvings. 


If necessary, he may question the child, in order 


a better understanding of the case, or he may postpone 
his answer until he can learn more about it; but he 
must not be over quick to reply merely as a means 
of pushing away the request for the time being. He 
must consider carefully what his final answer ought 





realizes that the question is to. be settled by his teasing, 
rather than by his parent’s independent judgment; 
and that, therefore, teasing is the only means of secur- 



















For 1890, as for all the recent years, Professor Green, as his 








treated during 1890 as follows: President Dwight, of Ya}. y,. = 
versity, will furnish the Critical ‘Notes on the New ¢, "ge. st 
ment lessons, and Professor Green, of Princeton, those on iy, pethod 
Old Testament,” (The italics are mine.) As the lessons fog the Gr 
1890 are, I believe, all taken from the Gospel of Luke, wha gchool 
to be expected from Professor Green? pible 8 
The Editor has no wish to trouble the Publisher um. god suc 
necessarily in such a matter. On turning to the list ¢ jn vari 
International lessons for 1890, as already given in fy 
in these pages and elsewhere, he finds that while th, fm tow™s 
main series of lessons is from St, Luke’s Gospel, ther fmm sch00l: 
are several Missionary or Temperance lessons from the jam mento 
to | old Testament, suggested by the Lesson Committee jp ment, 
alternative for the Quarterly Review. These include: fam or oth 
Psalm 72 : 1-20; Daniel 1: 8-17; Isaiah 55 : 8-13; Dania Instite 
5: 1-6. It seems safe to conclude that the Publisher haq fam presct 
these lessons in mind when he wrote his advertisement, ple, W 


to be, before he gives an answer that the child is to | *" eminent Hebraist, gives the Critical Notes on%iq Mi in the 
ine finnds' eis hake Shin wacdaeniitens tak uiieiiies Testament lessons ; while similar work on the New corres 
hyp! gins ms P hws ’ | Testament lessons is done by President Dwight as an his w¢ 
it ought to be with such kindly firmness that the child |. inent Greek scholar. ment 
will not think of pressing his suit by teasing. And condi 
thus it is that any well-trained parent can train his cours 
child well in this sphere. GRIEFS. the I 
BY RICHARD E. BURTON. ~ 
NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. Which is the mournfuller sound to thee,— ge 
A frequent cause of difficulty in the verifying of wtagaee’ wird HAE ea hd pain éea, com} 
references to books quoted as authorities, is the Variety Or man’s grief over his graves? man 
in editions of the works cited. A writer refers to the Sica Pe : eae teres 
specific pages of.a volume which he has at hand; but ‘nia ude ta Shek bans __ the 
when a reader turns to the pages thus specified, in the Nature’s weeping rs set no bounds, metl 
volume available to him, he fails of finding the matter She voices all human grief. emp 
sought for. The trouble is that the writer uses one edition Brooklyn, N. ¥: ' ager 
of the work, and the reader another. It is for this rea- use. 
son that a bibliographical list of works cited in authority bra 
is often given at the close of a scholarly treatise, with an THE PLAN AND AIMS OF THE AMERICAN will 
indication of the particular edition of every work cited INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE met 
referred to in the treatise. A reader from Michigan has BY PROFESSOR GEORGE B. STEVENS, D.D. vari 
had trouble in this line in connection with a letter from| tp recent numbers of The Sunday School Times the for 
the Rev, Dr. Henry ©. McCook on the habits of the har- | present writer considered some of the reasons why amore [ "™ 
vesting ants, and he writes to say: thorough and scholarly popular movement in Bible study yid 
The letter that Dr. McCook has in the issue of Noyember 2 was demanded. A new evidence that such demands tend eine 
interested me much, as did also your appended notes; but the | to create their supply is furnished in the recénit organiza- oh 
quotation from Dr. Geikie’s “ Holy Land and the Bible” is not | 1:5, of the Institute named above. The society is the me 
a ne _ peta yaeoonarieors Apoignes successor of the American Institute of Hebrew, which he 
The citation in Dr, McCook’s letter was from the two- | sr the past five years, through eorrespondenceand sum- jg > 
volume edition of Dr. Geikie’s work, as published in this mer schools, has been giving instruction in the Hebrew to: 
country by James Pott and Company, New York. The | janguage and in the Old Testament, But it at length ‘ 
quotation from that was correctly made, as-Vol. I.,| hecame evident that this Old Testament work must be > 
pp. 883, 884. The Michigan reader probably made | .4)pJemented by corresponding work in the New Testa- ” 
reference to another edition; hence the discrepancy, ment if the Institute was to attain the end of providing nA 
a ‘ : " e 
Every item of information in the line of helps to study, tg pr ater nersg ccahice au — me 
given in these pages, is likely to provoke calls for added This larger demand has called the new organization & 
information in that same line from one or more of the|;.+, existence. It inherits the schools and the good: be 
truth-seeking readers of The Sunday School Times. | win of the Institute of Hebrew, and will prosecute its [ 
Recently, good Bishop Vincent called fresh attention to work in substantially the same methods, but with in- oo 
the work of The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific | ..aseq agencies aa enlarged scope. Its management | C 
Circle. More than one correspondent has since asked, | i, 4, be in the hands of fifteen directors, representing mn 
why there were not more details given as to the plan and | various denominations of Christians, and, for the most vx 
workings of this organization. Thus, for example, &| part, professors in colleges or theological schools. Pro- rm 
subscriber from Virginia writes: fessor W. R. Harper, of Yale University, New Haven, P 
Some of your readers were interested in your editorial notice | Connecticut, is principal of the schools of the Institute, . 
of Dr. John H. Vincent and The Chautauqua Literary and | 314 to him all inquiries and communications should be . 
reap ge ong a —— me" read oer —_ of ~ apes éAdrened. : 
. Vi 44 . P P 
sporthia wast i har haa nse pe hs at pew bes The general aim of the organization is succinctly stated , 


were disappointed. What is the use of exciting the desire to 
know without furnishing the means of knowing, or, at sent, the 


source where such information may be had? 


The post-office address of Bishop Vincent was given 
at the close of his article; and he has probably been 
written to on the subject by some who wanted more light 
uponit. Butit may now besaid, for the benefit of others, 
that Miss K. F, Kimball, of Plainfield, New Jersey, is 
the Office Secretary of The Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle, and that she will give all needed infor- 


mation to those who make inquiry of her. 


How much easier it is for the average reader of The 
Sunday School Times to write a letter to the Editor ask- 
ing for a public explanation of some point that he does 
not understand, than it is for him to look the matter over 
for himself and find the explanation sought for! Letters 
in illustration of this truth multiply all the time, One 
of the latest of these is the following from a Maine 


correspondent : 


Will you intercede with your Publisher to explain to his 
subscribers the meaning of one promise in the advertisement of 
the paper? “ The International Sunday-school lessons will be 


in the Prospectus, which has just been issued : 

“The American Institute of Sacred Literature has been 
organized with the single purpose of furnishing aid toward 
a more general and a more accurate knowledge of the 
Sacred Scriptures. Everything which bears directly 
upon the subject of the Bible will be included within 
the scope of its work. Its aim will be to encourage and 
promote the philological, literary, historical, and exe- 
getical study of the Scriptures by means of such instru- 
mentalifies as shall be found practicable. In accordance 
with this aim, the work of the Institute will include the 
atudy of (1) biblical Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek; (2) 
languages cognate with the Hebrew,—for example, Syriac, 
Assyrian, Arabic; (8) the Bible in the original tongues; 
(4) the Bible in the ancient versions,—for example, the 
Septuagint, the Vulgate; (5) the Bible—both Old and 
New Testament—in English; (6) biblical literature, 
biblical history, and biblical theology,” 

The work is organized under four departments: (1.) The 
Correspondence School Department, in which lesson- 
sheets containing definite requirements in the work to 
be pursued are furnished, and the pupil’s exercise after- 
wards corrected and returned to him by mail. Many 
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gestudying Hebrew and the cognate languages by this 

od, and work upon the same plan is now open upon 
the Greek of the New Testament.. (2.) The Summer 
-gchool Department, which will include the courses of 
pible study provided from year to year at Chautauqua, 
gnd such other schools or courses as may be provided for 
jn various places by local boards organized for the pur- 
It is expected that a large number of cities and 
owns will make arrangements for the conduct of local 
schools for Bible study in connection with this depart- 
mentof the Institute’s work. (8.) Special Course Depart- 
ment, in connection with which colleges, Sunday-schools, 
or other organizations, may connect themselves with the 
Institute for the purpose of pursuing one or more of its 

ribed courses. A Sunday-school teacher, for exam- 
ple, who wished during the coming year to pursue, for 
his own benefit and that of his class, the Institute’s course 
in the Gospel of Luke, could do so, from week to week, by 
correspondence, and employ the method and results of 
his work in histeaching. (4.) The Examination Depart- 
ment, in which it is proposed, upon certain prescribed 
conditions, to provide suitable examinations upon all 
courses which the Institute offers. As demands arise, 
the Institute will enlarge its examination curriculum, 
and will outline work to be done by the candidate in all 
branches of biblical study. 

It will be seen that the society is organized upon a 
comprehensive plan which can be adapted to new de- 
mands as they arise. It hopes to be the means of in- 
teresting many in the study of the Sacred Scriptures, and 
the medium of supplying a more correct and thorough 
method of pursuing the study than is now generally 
employed. It contemplates, however, no innovations in 
agencies, and antagonizes no instrumentality now in 
use. It is the ally of Sunday-school work in all its 
branches, and hopes to be an aid to it. Its chief work 
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N will probably be done, for the present, through the 
method of correspondence with individuals, and in the 
various summer schools. To individuals of limited time 

* for such study it offers assistance in the utilizing of this 

- time; and for those who have not many facilities it pro- 

ly vides suggestions and plans for self-help. Its distinctive 

id principle is to show the pupil how to do his work, not to 


do it-for him. Itaims to play the part of the map and 
the guide-book which show the traveler how to find his 
h way. But, when it has done this, it leaves him to find 
his way by the directions afforded; it supplies no coach 
to carry him without effort to his destination. 

h The deepened popular interest in the study of the 
| Bible is one of the most cheering signs of the times. It 
augurs well in many ways. It implies a higher practical 
appreciation of the Bible itself; it involves a growing 
desire to go to the sources of our religion in the move- 
ments of God in history which the Bible records, rather 
than to rest in creeds and dogmas which men have 
. wrought out and defined. It promises well for increased 
independence and soundness of judgment in matters of 
religious belief. It +has benefits in the direction of 
Christian union. Well-trained biblical scholars are by 
no means so far separated in religious opinion as are the 
majority of Christian people. The Bible itself, carefully, 
reverently, and scientifically studied, will more and more 
prove the great uniting force in Christendom, as the dis- 
ciples of Christ, ceasing to use it as a foil to defend dog- 
matic prejudice, make it a source of light to point the 
way to duty and to heaven, and of warmth to thrill all 
hearts with the love which it enthrones among Chris- 
tian virtues. 

Yale Unowersity. 
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DISCOVERIES IN THE EGYPTIAN FAYOM. 


BY THE REV. JAMES JOHNSTON, A.S.A. 


Unrivaled interest is likely to attach itself to the Con- 
tinent of Africa for many generations hence. Archwo- 
logical researches in Egypt keep pace with geographical 
exploration in the Equatorial Regions and the march of 
colonizing enterprise in the South African zone. Among 
the palaces, tombs, and temples of a Thothmes, Rameses, 
or Ptolemy on the banks-of the Nile, the marvelous 
“finds” call forth unceasing wonder. In later days, the 
interminable treasures of Sakkdra have been unearthed, 
followed by the splendid collection of papyri and royal 
mummies at Deir-el-Bahari, to which must, be added Mr. 
Petrie’s accumulating vestiges from ancient Egypt. 


Mr. Petrie’s name is worthy of rank with those of 1 





Layard, Warren, Rassam, Mariette, Maspero, and Naville. 
To his work, or say rather his mission, in Egypt, this 
young Englishman has cheerfully given 4 career of much 
promise during the past eight years. He is endowed 
with high mathematical attainments, skilled in draughts- 
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manship, facile with pen and brush, a gifted linguist, 
and deeply read in ancient history. These gifts are 
happily wedded to inexhaustible energy and unconquer- 
able resolution. Amid weird scenes and unhealthy situa- 
tions, where the hyena has prowled close to his tent by 
night and marauding thieves by day, he has abandoned 
himself for months, year by year, from sheer devotion to 
an exalted cause, 


His powers as a literary artist need only acquaintance 
to compel admiration. A picturesque vigor, similar to 
that displayed by Mr. Joseph Thomson, the African 
traveler, is characteristic of his writings. No one can 
read uninterestedly his charming Egyptian “‘ Memoirs ” 
on “ Tanis,” “ Naucratis,” and “Daphne;” his authori- 
tative production, “The Pyramids and Temples of 
Gizeh ;” or that fascinating record in quest of rock-cut 
inscriptions, entitled “A Season in Egypt” (1887). He 
is no theorist. Pre-conceived opinions he abhors, and 
consequently carries to his task a mind compared to 
Locke’s “blank sheet of paper.” From his friends in 
England, Germany, and America he demands three con- 
siderations; namely, time, money, and industry. 

Let us call his brilliant éxcavations marvels. To him 
we are indebted for the site of Naucratis, a Greek city 
supposed to have existed in Egypt, whose whereabouts 


-was undetermined; the Necropolis of Ts4n, the Hebrew 


Zoan, or Greek Tanis; Tell Nebesheh, a dependency of 
Tanis; Tell Defenneh (the Bible “Tahpanhes,” the 
“ Daphne ” of the Greek historians); “ Pharaoh’s House 


‘in Tahpanhes;” Biahamu, with its fragments of colossi, 


eight times life-size, or thirty-five feet high seated, carved 
in the hardest yellow quartzite sandstone of polished 
brilliancy; the pyramids of Haw4ra; and, lastly, Illahdn, 
or, according to its modern name, Teil Kahun, and Tell 
Gurob in the Fayim. 

Geographically considered, the Fayim is a peculiar 
basin-shaped sea of desert between latitude 20°-30° N., 
and 30°, 31° E., extending some thirty miles from north 
to south, and about forty miles from east to west, sur- 
rounded by the Libyan desert. Connected merely by a 
narrow valley with the Nile, this fertile Egyptian prov- 
ince owes its advantages largely to an excellent system 
of irrigation. Its capital, Medinet-el-Fayim, having a 
population of ten thousand souls, stands on the founda- 
tion of a former one, Arsinoé, and the more ancient capi- 
tal, Krokodilopolis. 

Mr. Petrie’s late exploits in the Faydm cities of the 
dead have, as usual, yielded notable and countless ex- 
humations. After ransacking the noble pyramid of 
Amenemhat III., at Hawdra, the distinguished savant 
moved successively to Illahfin, or Kahun, and Tell Gurob. 
The Illahin pyramid, belonging to a twelfth-dynasty 
Pharaoh, occupies a position equidistant between the 
Nile and Medinet, which are twenty-four miles apart. 
Failing to effect an entrance to this royal tomb, Mr. 
Petrie has postponed its immediate examination. His 
hands, however, in the early spring of 1889, had a big 
field in the proximate district. 

A pyramid-chapel, built by Usertesen II. about 2960 
B.C., rises half a mile from the eastern side of the pyra- 
mid itself. This curious structure, whose area is choked 
with chips of sculpture, is flanked on four sides by a 
partially demolished granite wall,—a desecration placed 
to the credit, or discredit, of Rameses II., fifteen hundred 
years later. Mr. Petrie made a remarkable discovery 
beneath the interior court, This comprised the mum- 
mied forms of numerous pious Copts interred in sumptu- 
ous raiment. The interments evidently date from the 
sixthcentury A.D. A “find” in textile manufacture in 
Egypt is unprecedented. Mr. Petrie penetrated far be- 
neath this bed of Christian burial to the original founda- 
tions laid by Usertesen, which disclosed a quantity of 
miscellaneous articles. Most unique of these,‘on a flat 
sandy floor, were twelve strings of fine carnelian beads, 
uniform in size and tint. Long ago the threads rotted 
away, leaving the beads in an unbroken row. “Their 
presence,” Mr. Petrie says, “is inexplicable, unless such 
beads were recognized articles of barter, requiring a 
fixed amount of labor to produce them, as gold does 
now. Beads being still objects of African barter may 
point to this; and these may be the earliest examples of 
bead-money yet discovered. Or, again, some mystic 


——— 


1NorE.—The chronology of ancient Egypt is much in dispute 
among critical scholars. It is evident that Mr. Johnston adopts the 
extremest dates claimed by the more enthusiastic Egyptologists, in 
his estimate of the period of Usertesen II. and his successors. More 
cautious authorities, such as Professors Meyer of Halle and Erman 
of Berlin, favor a much later date, and would fix the time of User- 
tesen II. as about 2030 B.C. Professor Birch, of London, was even 
inclined to put this reign at least three centuries later still. Brugsch, 
followed by Budge, gives the average date claimed by scholars for 
the period of Usértesen IL., as about 2360 B.O.—Tar Eprtor. 





meaning may have attached to beads which wholly 
escapes us.” 

The walled town near the chapel is a genuine histori- 
cal curiosity. Unhesitatingly, Mr. Petrie regards this 
to have been a town for workmen temporarily engaged 
on the temple and pyramid. It is constituted of parallel 
blind streets, of which the houses are fitted with cham- 
bers and store-rooms, For thousands of years have lain 
in this spot the disused tools of carpenters and masons, 
This forms the first discovery of an uninjured and com- 
plete twelfth-dynasty town, an unworked vein of precious 
memorials. The indefatigable Egyptologist turned over 
every foot of earth, and burrowed in every room of the 
miniature city of the toilers. 

Is it realized that in great probability these workmen 
were strangers from beyond the Mediterranean, who 
wrought in Illahfin 4800 years back, or about 2600 B. C.,} 
contemporaneous with Abraham’s descent into Egypt 
from Canaan? 

Mr. Petrie gazed on quaint domestic ornamentation, 
learned the customs of that distant age, and enriched 
himself with hundreds of rare papyri inscribed with 
scarabs, or stamped with kingly seals. A curious “find ” 
in a “rubbish heap” of papyri includes three nearly 
undamaged documents, and fragments of others. Says 
Mr. Petrie: “Some of these are the finest written that I 
have yet seen here. They are apparently accounts, all 
in ruled columns and lines, exquisitely neat, and ina 
beautiful, clear hand, many of the entries being in red. 
I have flatted and laid under press seven square feet 
of sheets and fragments, all of the twelfth dynasty.” 
Mention only can be made of the embellished pottery, 
ornaments, utensils, “ peg-tops, and other toys,” draught- 
boards, and every kind of object indicative of Old World 
habitations, At a very early date the cemetery was 
plundered. In the same resting-place moulders the dust 
of the desecrators themselves of the dynasties which 
began with the twenty-first and ended with the twenty- 
fifth, between B. C. 1100 and B. C. 700. 

The neighboring town to Illahin is Tell Gurob,—a 
modern designation,—half a dozen miles distant, of less 
remote antiquity than the former place, dating from the 
eighteenth dynasty. It is identical in architectural 
feature, Tell Gurob is an enclosed town, with cemetery 
adjacent, and same style of dwelling, never rebuilt. Its 
brief day of glory coincided with the reign of Rameses I, 
and Seti I., its steady decline setting in when Meneptah, 
the possible Pharaoh of the Exodus, was on the throne. 
Under the régime of his son Seti II. it was forsaken, 
and fell into ruins. As with Illahdin, the cemetery at 
Tell Gurob remained in use long afterwards. Of many 
ages, stretching through the Rameside and Ptolemaic 
periods, munimies have been found. Where these people 
dwelt is a mystery. Their ashes are embalmed in head- 
cases and “cartonnage,”—an Egyptian composition of the 
eighteenth dynasty. The latter was commonly made of 
twenty to forty thicknesses of coarse linen, glued and 
pressed, and covered with a thin layer of stucco, Not 
so the Ptolemaic cartonnages at Tell Gurob. By various 
solutions Mr, Petrie ascertained them to be nothing less 
than rolls of papyri. These are made up of decrees, 
epistles, and letters. Never before was mortality wrapped 
in history itself. In this quarter several bronzes were 
discovered which have not been excelled in Egyptian 
research. 

The chief surprise we have reserved until the last, 
This consists of undecipherable alphabetical signs on 
potsherds. To those unearthed at Illahdn, the letters of 
which are mingled with basket designs, the twelfth 
dynasty is assigned, and to Tell Gurob the eighteenth. 
Each style is representative of a different period, and 
both agree in having no identity with hieroglyphic 
or hieratic writing. The characters clearly pertain to 
Cypriote or Greek. Egyptian they certainly are not, 
Iiahda of the twelfth dynasty is distinctly Cypriote, and 
Tell Gurob of the Cypriote and Mycenz types, with 
Pheenician on later specimens, Mr. Petrie claims an 
antiquity for this alphabet anterior to the Pheenician and 
the historic geographical settlement of that race where 
“ Leisurely the opal murmuring sea breaks on her yellow sands,” 
In other words, this Greeco-Phenician alphabet was a 
means of communication in Egypt prior to the date of 
the exodus. Hitherto the Greek Thera inscriptions in 
the Archipelago dating from the ninth century B. O. 
have been regarded the most antiquated, or those on a 
leg of a colossi at Abu Simbul, whereas these take us 
backward by another thousand years. Here, then, are 
the linguistic marks of prehistoric settlers, who planted 
themselyes beneath the scepter of a Usertesen, or Amen- 
emhat, and thither conveyed the rudiments of the earliest 
known alphabet. From this discovery the student of 








































simply tired out by the teasing. It may be that they 


. nese toward the little pleaders. 


is essential to his gaining a point that he ought to 
‘gain, A result of such a view in his mind is, that 


‘by one who is in authority, but to impulses which are 


~ means of securing what was best for them? Who 
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that it is a single question of who shall be most per- 
sistent in adhering to his side of the conflict. 

There are few children who always succeed in 
carrying their point by teasing; but there are fewer 
who never succeed by this means. Most parents 
give way, sooner or later, in some of these conflicts 
with their children. It may be that they are less 
determin®d than their children, and that they are 


are moved by their children’s earnestness in the 
matter, and that they yield because of their tender- 
It may be that their 
first answer to the appeal is a thoughtless one, and 
that their fuller considering of the matter leads them 
to see it to be right to reverse their impulsive de- 
cision. Whatever be the parents’ reason for their 
course in such a case, if they give a negative answer 
to their children’s first request, and an affirmative 
one in response to more or less teasing on the chil- 
dren’s part, they-train their children so far to believe 
that teasing is an important factor in a child’s prog- 
ress in life; and of course they are responsible for 
their children’s continuance in the habit of teasing. 
It is a misfortune to a child to suppose that teasing 


he looks not to his parents’ wisdom and judgment, 
but to his own positiveness and persistency, as the 
guide of his action in any mooted case of personal 
conduct; not to principles which are disclosed to him 


wholly in his own bosom. Such a view is inimical to 
all wise methods of thinking and doing on a child’s 
part. And it iseven more of a misfortune to the 
parent than to the child, for a child to have the idea 
that the parent’s decision is a result ‘of the child’s 
teaching, rather than of the parent’s understanding 
of what is right and best in a given case. No parent 
can have the truest respect of a child, while the child 
knows that he can tease that parent into compliance 
with the child’s request, contrary to the parent’s real 
or supposed conviction. For the child’s sake, there- 
fore, and also for the parent’s, every child ought to 
be trained not to tease, and not to expect any possible 
advantage from teasing. 

Susannah Wesley, the mother of John and Charles 
Wesley, was accustomed to say, of her children, that 
they all learned very early that they were not to have 
anything that they cried for, and that so they soon 
learned not to cry for a thing that they wanted. 
Who will doubt that John and Charles Wesley were 
stronger men, for this training, than they could have 
been if they were trained to look upon crying as a 


will doubt that Susannah Wesley was more of a 
woman, and more respected by her sons because of 
her unvarying firmness at this point, than would have 
been possible if she had frequently yielded to the 
pressure of their piteous crying for that which it was 
against her judgment to give to them? Any parent 
who would apply this rule of Susannah Wesley to the 
matter of teasing, might be sure of a corresponding 
result in the children’s estimate of the practical value 
‘of teasing. Any child who finds that he is never to 
have anything for which he teases, will quickly quit 
teasing. How simple this rule, for this department 
of child-training! 

Simple as it seems, however, to be uniformly posi- 
tive in refusing to give to a child anything for which 
he teases, it is not an easy thing to adhere to this 
rule, unvaryingly, and to do it wisely. And the 
trouble in the case is not with the child, but with the 
parent. In order to give promptly, to a child’s 
request, an answer that can rightly be insisted upon 
against all entreaties, a parent must do his thinking 
before he gives that answer, rather than afterwards. 
Too often a parent denies a child’s request at the start 
without considering.the case in all its bearings; and 
then, when the child presses his suit, the parent sees 
reasons for granting it which had not been in his mind 


realizes that the question is to. be settled by his teasing, 
rather than by his parent’s independent judgment; 
and that, therefore, teasing is the only means of secur- 
ing a correct decision in the premises. 

Training a child not to tease, is a duty incumbent 
upon every parent; but, as a pre-requisite to this train- 
ing of the child, the parent must himself be trained. 
When a child asks a favor of a parent, the parent 
must not reply hastily, or thoughtlessly, or without 
a full understanding of the case in all its involvings. 
If necessary, he may question the child, in order to 
a better understanding of the case, or he may postpone 
his answer until he can learn more about it; but he 
must not be over quick to reply merely as a means 
of pushing away the request for the time being. He 
must consider carefully what his final answer ought 
to be, before he gives an answer that the child is to 
accept as final; and when the parent gives that answer, 
it ought to be with such kindly firmness that the child 
will not think of pressing his suit by teasing. And 
thus it is that any well-trained parent can train his 
child well in this sphere. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


A frequent cause of difficulty in the verifying of 
references to books quoted as authorities, is the Variety 
in editions of the works cited. A writer refers to the 
specific pages ofa volume which he has at hand; but 
when a reader turns to the pages thus specified, in the 
volume available to him, he fails of finding the matter 
sought for. The trouble is that the writer uses one edition 
of the work, and the reader another. It is for this rea- 
son that a bibliographical list of works cited in authority 
is often given at the close of a scholarly treatise, with an 
indication of the particular edition of every work cited 
referred to in the treatise. A reader from Michigan has 
had trouble in this line in connection with a letter from 
the Rev. Dr. Henry C. McCook on the habits of the har- 
vesting ants, and he writes to say: 

The letter that Dr. McCook has in the issue of November 2 
interested me much, as did also your appended notes; but the 
quotation from Dr. Geikie’s “‘ Holy Land and the Bible” is not 
on page 383, but on page 239, of that work. 

The citation in Dr. McCook’s letter was from the two- 
volume edition of Dr. Geikie’s work, as published in this 
country by James Pott and Company, New York. The 
quotation from that was correctly made, as- Vol. I., 
pp. 883, 884, The Michigan reader probably made 
reference to another edition; hence the discrepancy, 


Every item of information in the line of helps to study, 
given in these pages, is likely to provoke calls for added 
information in that same line from one or more of the 
truth-seeking readers of The Sunday School Times. 
Recently, good Bishop Vincent called fresh attention to 
the work of The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle. More than one correspondent has since asked, 
why there were not more details given as to the plan and 
workings of this organization. Thus, for example, a 
subscriber from Virginia writes: 

Some of your readers were interested in your editorial notice 
of Dr. John H. Vincent and The Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle, then turned and read every word of the article 
by Dr. Vincent, ‘ Ten Pages a Day,” and then turned to your 
advertising pages to find what it is and where to find it, but 
were disappointed. What is the use of exciting the desire to 
know without furnishing the means of knowing, or, at least, the 
source where such information may be had? 

The post-office address of Bishop Vincent was given 
at the close of his article; and he has probably been 
written to on the subject by some who wanted more light 
uponit. Butit may now besaid, for the benefit of others, 
that Miss K. F. Kimball, of Plainfield, New Jersey, is 
the Office Secretary of The Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle, and that she will give all needed infor- 
mation to those who make inquiry of her. 


How much easier it is for the average reader of The 
Sunday School Times to write a letter to the Editor ask- 
ing for a public explanation of some point that he does 
not understand, than it is for him to look the matter over 
for himself and find the explanation sought for! Letters 
in illustration of this truth multiply all the time, One 
of the latest of these is the following from a Maine 
correspondent : 

Will you intercede with your Publisher to explain to his 
subscribers the meaning of one promise in the advertisement of 





before. The child perceives this state of things, and 


treated during 1890 as follows: President Dwight, of Yale y,. 
versity, will furnish the Critical Notes on the New 7, 
ment lessons, and Professor Green, of Princeton, those on 
Old Testament,” (The italics are mine.) As the lessons 
1890 are, I believe, all taken from the Gospel of Luke, wha), 
to be expected from Professor Green? ‘ 

The Editor has no wish to trouble the Publisher wy. 
necessarily in such a matter. On turning to the list of 
International lessons for 1890, as already given in full 
in these pages and elsewhere, he finds that while thy, 
main series of lessons is from St, Luke’s Gospel, ther 
are several Missionary or Temperance lessons from the 
Old Testament, suggested by the Lesson Committee jy 
alternative for the Quarterly Review. These include: 
Psalm 72: 1-20; Daniel 1: 8-17; Isaiah 55: 8-18; Danig 
5: 1-6. It seems safe to conclude that the Publisher haq 
these lessons in mind when he wrote his advertisement, 
For 1890, as for all the recent years, Professor Green, ag 
an eminent Hebraist, gives the Critical Notes on% iq 
Testament lessons; while similar work on the New 
Testament lessons is done by President Dwight as an 
eminent Greek scholar. 





GRIEFS. 
BY RICHARD E, BURTON. 


Which is the mournfuller sound to thee,— 
The grief of recessional waves, 

Moaning back toward the cold-heart sea, 
Or man’s grief over his graves? 


Nature’s sorrow the deepest sounds, 
Man mourns as a heart relief. 
Nature’s weeping may set no bounds, 
She voices all human grief. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





THE PLAN AND AIMS OF THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE 


BY PROFESSOR GEORGE B. STEVENS, D.D. 


In recent numbers of The Sunday School Times the 
present writer considered some of the reasons why a more 
thorough and scholarly popular movement in Bible study 
was demanded. A new evidence that such demands tend 
to create their supply is furnished in the recent organiza- 
tion of the Institute named above. The society is the 
successor of the American Institute of Hebrew, which 
for the past five years, through correspondence and sum- 
mer schools, has been giving instruction in the Hebrew 
language and in the Old Testament. But it at length 
became evident that this Old Testament work must be 
supplemented by corresponding work in the New Testa- 
ment if the Institute was to attain the end of providing 
a program of biblical studies adequate to meet the various 
needs of those wishing to pursue such studies, 

This larger demand has called the new organization 
into existence. It inherits the schools and the good- 
will of the Institute of Hebrew, and will prosecute its 
work in substantially the same methods, but with it- 
creased agencies and enlarged scope. Its management 
is to be in the hands of fifteen directors, representing 
various denominations of Christians, and, for the most 
part, professors in colleges or theological schools. Pro- 
fessor W. R. Harper, of Yale University, New Haven, 


and to him all inquiries and communications should be 
addressed. 

The general aim of the organization is succinctly stated 
in the Prospectus, which has just been issued : 

“The American Institute of Sacred Literature has been 
organized with the single purpose of furnishing aid toward 
a more general and a more accurate knowledge of the 
Sacred Scriptures. Everything which bears directly 
upon the subject of the Bible will be included within 
the scope of its work. Its aim will be to encourage and 
promote the philological, literary, historical, and exe- 
getical study of the Scriptures by means of such instru- 
mentalities as shall be found practicable. In accordance 
with this aim, the work of the Institute will include the 
study of (1) biblical Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek; (2) 
languages cognate with the Hebrew,—for example, Syriac, 
Assyrian, Arabic; (8) the Bible in the original tongues; 
(4) the Bible in the ancient versions,—for example, the 
Septuagint, the Vulgate; (5) the Bible—both Old and 
New Testament—in English; (6) biblical literature, 
biblical history, and biblical theology,” 

The work is organized under four departments: (1.) The 
Correspondence School Department, in which lesson- 
sheets containing definite requirements in the work to 
be pursued are furnished, and the pupil’s exercise after- 





the paper? “ The International Sunday-school lessons will be 





wards corrected and returned to him by mail, Many 


Connecticut, is principal of the schools of the Institute, § 
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ge studying Hebrew and the cognate languages by this 
pethod, and work upon the same plan is now open upon 
the Greek of the New Testament. (2.) The Summer 
gchool Department, which will include the courses of 
pible study provided from year to year at Chautauqua, 
god such other schools or courses as may be provided for 
jn various places by local boards organized for the pur- 
It ie expected that a large number of cities and 
towns will make arrangements for the conduct of local 
schools for Bible study in connection with this depart- 
ment of the Institute’s work. (8.) Special Course Depart- 
ment, in connection with which colleges, Sunday-schools, 
or other organizations, may connect themselves with the 
Institute for the purpose of pursuing one or more of its 
rescribed courses. A Sunday-school teacher, for exam- 
ple, who wished during the coming year to pursue, for 
his own benefit and that of his class, the Institute’s course 
in the Gospel of Luke, could do so, from week to week, by 
correspondence, and employ the method and results of 
his work in histeaching. (4.) The Examination Depart- 


conditions, to provide suitable examinations upon all 
courses which the Institute offers. As demands arise, 
the Institute will enlarge its examination curriculum, 
and will outline work to be done by the candidate in all 
branches of biblical study. 

It will be seen that the society is organized upon a 
comprehensive plan which can be adapted to new de- 
mands as they arise. It hopes to be the means of in- 
teresting many in the study of the Sacred Scriptures, and 
the medium of supplying a more correct and thorough 
method of pursuing the study than is now generally 
employed. It contemplates, however, no innovations in 
agencies, and antagonizes no instrumentality now in 
use. It is the ally of Sunday-school work in all its 
branches, and hopes to be an aid to it. Its chief work 
will probably be done, for the present, through the 
method of correspondence with individuals, and in the 
various summer schools. To individuals of limited time 
for such study it offers assistance in the utilizing of this 
time; and for those who have not many facilities it pro- 
vides suggestions and plans for self-help. Its distinctive 
principle is to show the pupil how to do his work, not to 
do it-for him. Itaims to play the part of the map and 
the guide-book which show the traveler how to find his 
way. But, when it has done this, it leaves him to find 
his way by the directions afforded; it supplies no coach 
to carry him without effort to his destination. 

The deepened popular interest in the study of the 
Bible is one of the most cheering signs of the times. It 
augurs well in many ways. It implies a higher practical 
appreciation of the Bible itself; it involves a growing 
desire to go to the sources of our religion in the move- 
ments of God in history which the Bible records, rather 
than to rest in creeds and dogmas which men have 
wrought out and defined. It promises well for increased 
independence and soundness of judgment in matters of 
religious belief. It -has benefits in the direction of 
Christian union, Well-trained biblical scholars are by 
no means so far separated in religious opinion as are the 
majority of Christian people. The Bible itself, carefully, 
reverently, and scientifically studied, will more and more 
prove the great uniting force in Christendom, as the dis- 
ciples of Christ, ceasing to use it as a foil to defend dog- 
matic prejudice, make it a source of light to point the 
way to duty and to heaven, and of warmth to thrill all 
hearts with the love which it enthrones among Chris- 
tian virtues. 

Yale Unversity. 





DISCOVERIES IN THE EGYPTIAN FAYOM. 


BY THE REV. JAMES JOHNSTON, A.S.A. 


Unrivaled interest is likely to attach itself to the Con- 
tinent of Africa for many generations hence. Archso- 
logical researches in Egypt keep pace with geographical 
exploration in the Equatorial Regions and the march of 
colonizing enterprise in the South African zone. Among 
the palaces, tombs, and temples of a Thothmes, Rameses, 
or Ptolemy on the banks-of the Nile, the marvelous 
“finds” call forth unceasing wonder. In later days, the 
interminable treasures of Sakkdra have been unearthed, 
followed by the splendid collection of papyri and royal 
mummies at Deir-el-Bahari, to which must,be added Mr. 
Petrie’s accumulating vestiges from ancient Egypt. 


Mr. Petrie’s name is worthy of rank with those of 1 


Layard, Warren, Rassam, Mariette, Maspero, and Naville. 
To his work, or say rather his mission, in Egypt, this 
young Englishman has cheerfully given a career of much 
promise during the past eight years. He is endowed 


‘in Tahpanhes;” Biahamu, with its fragments of colossi, 


manship, facile with pen and brush, a gifted linguist, 
and deeply read in ancient history. These gifts are 
happily wedded to inexhaustible energy and unconquer- 
able resolution. Amid weird scenes and unhealthy situa- 
tions, where the hyena has prowled close to his tent by 
night and marauding thieves by day, he has abandoned 
himself for months, year by year, from sheer devotion to 
an exalted cause, 

His powers as a literary artist need only acquaintance 
to compel admiration. A picturesque vigor, similar to 
that displayed by Mr. Joseph Thomson, the African 
traveler, is characteristic of his writings. No one can 
read uninterestedly his charming Egyptian ‘ Memoirs ” 
on “ Tanis,” “ Naucratis,” and “Daphne;” his authori- 
tative production, “The Pyramids and Temples of 
Gizeh;” or that fascinating record in quest of rock-cut 
inscriptions, entitled “ A Season in Egypt” (1887). He 
is no theorist. Pre-conceived opinions he abhors, and 
consequently carries to his task a mind compared to 
Locke’s “blank sheet of paper.” From his friends in 
England, Germany, and America he demands three con- 
siderations; namely, time, money, and industry. 

Let us eall his brilliant éxcavations marvels. To him 
we are indebted for the site of Naucratis, a Greek city 
supposed to have existed in Egypt, whose whereabouts 
-was undetermined; the Necropolis of Tsan, the Hebrew 
Zoan, or Greek Tanis; Tell Nebesheh, a dependency of 
Tanis; Tell Defenneh (the Bible “Tahpanhes,” the 
“ Daphne” of the Greek historians); “ Pharaoh’s House 


eight times life-size, or thirty-five feet high seated, carved 
in the hardest yellow quartzite sandstone of polished 
brilliancy; the pyramids of Hawara; and, lastly, Ilahdn, 
or, according to its modern name, Teil Kahun, and Tell 
Gurob in the Fayim. 

Geographically considered, the Fayim is a peculiar 
basin-shaped sea of desert between latitude 20°-30° N., 
and 80°, 31° E., extending some thirty miles from north 
to south, and about forty miles from east to west, sur- 
rounded by the Libyan desert. Connected merely by a 
narrow valley with the Nile, this fertile Egyptian prov- 
ince owes its advantages largely to an excellent system 
of irrigation. Its capital, Medinet-el-Faydm, having a 
population of ten thousand souls, stands on the founda- 
tion of a former one, Arsinoé, and the more ancient capi- 
tal, Krokodilopolis. 

Mr. Petrie’s late exploits in the Faydm cities of the 
dead have, as usual, yielded notable and countless ex- 
humations. After ransacking the noble pyramid of 
Amenemhat III, at Hawdra, the distinguished savant 
moved successively to Illahfin, or Kahun, and Tell Gurob. 
The Illahdn pyramid, belonging to a twelfth-dynasty 
Pharaoh, occupies a position equidistant between the 
Nile and Medinet, which are twenty-four miles apart. 
Failing to effect an entrance to this royal tomb, Mr. 
Petrie has postponed its immediate examination. His 
hands, however, in the early spring of 1889, had a big 
field in the proximate district. 

A pyramid-chapel, built by Usertesen II. about 29601 
B.C., rises half a mile from the eastern side of the pyra- 
mid itself. This curious structure, whose area is choked 
with chips of sculpture, is flanked on four sides by a 
partially demolished granite wall,—a desecration placed 
to the credit, or discredit, of Rameses ITI., fifteen hundred 
years later. Mr. Petrie made a remarkable discovery 
beneath the interior court. This comprised the mum- 
mied forms of numerous pious Copts interred in sumptu- 
ous raiment. The interments evidently date from the 
sixthcentury A.D. A “find” in textile manufacture in 
Egypt is unprecedented. Mr. Petrie penetrated far be- 
neath this bed of Christian burial to the original founda- 
tions laid by Usertesen, which disclosed a quantity of 
miscellaneous articles. Most unique of these,‘on a flat 
sandy floor, were twelve strings of fine carnelian beads, 
uniform in size and tint. Long ago the threads rotted 
away, leaving the beads in an unbroken row. “Their 
presence,” Mr. Petrie says, “is inexplicable, unless such 
beads were recognized articles of barter, requiring a 
fixed amount of labor to produce them, as gold does 
now. Beads being still objects of African barter may 
point to this; and these may be the earliest examples of 
bead-money yet discovered. Or, again, some mystic 





1NotE.—The chronology of ancient Egypt is much in dispute 
among critical scholars. It is evident that Mr. Johnston adopts the 
extremest dates claimed by the more enthusiastic Egyptologists, in 
his estimate of the period of Usertesen II. and his successors. More 
cautious authorities, such as Professors Meyer of Halle and Erman 
of Berlin, favor a much later date, and would fix the time of User- 
tesen II. as about 2030 B.C. Professor Birch, of London, was even 
inclined to put this reign at least three centuries later still. Brugsch, 
followed by Budge, gives the average date claimed by scholars for 





with high mathematical attainments, skilled in draughts- 


meaning may have attached to beads which wholly 

escapes us,” 

The walled town near the chapel is a genuine histori- 

cal curiosity. Unhesitatingly, Mr. Petrie regards this 
to have been a town for workmen temporarily engaged 

on the temple and pyramid. It is constituted of parallel 

blind streets, of which the houses are fitted with cham- 

bers and store-rooms, For thousands of years have lain 
in this spot the disused tools of carpenters and masons, 
This forms the first discovery of an uninjured and com- 
plete twelfth-dynasty town, an unworked vein of precious 
memorials, The indefatigable Egyptologist turned over 
every foot of earth, and burrowed in every room of the 
miniature city of the toilers. 

Is it realized that in great probability these workmen 
were strangers from beyond the Mediterranean, who 
wrought in Illahfin 4800 years back, or about 2600 B. C.,} 
contemporaneous with Abraham’s descent into Egypt 
from Canaan? 

Mr. Petrie gazed on quaint domestic ornamentation, 
learned the customs of that distant age, and enriched 
himself with hundreds of rare pepyri inscribed with 
scarabs, or stamped with kingly seals. A curious “find ” 
in a “rubbish heap” of papyri includes three nearly 
undamaged documents, and fragments of others. Says 
Mr. Petrie: “Some of these are the finest written that I 
have yet seen here. They are apparently accounts, all 
in ruled columns and lines, exquisitely neat, and ina 
beautiful, clear hand, many of the entries being in red. 
I have flatted and laid under press seven square feet 
of sheets and fragments, all of the twelfth dynasty.” 
Mention only can be made of the embellished pottery, 
ornaments, utensils, “ peg-tops, and other toys,” draught- 
boards, and every kind of object indicative of Old World 
habitations, At a very early date the cemetery was 
plundered. In the same resting-place moutders the dust 
of the desecrators themselves of the dynasties which 
began with the twenty-first and ended with the twenty- 
fifth, between B, C. 1100 and B. C. 700. 

The neighboring town to Illahin is Tell Gurob,—a 
modern designation,—half a dozen miles distant, of less 
remote antiquity than the former place, dating from the 
eighteenth dynasty. It is identical in architectural 
feature. Tell Gurob is an enclosed town, with cemetery 
adjacent, and same style of dwelling, never rebuilt. Its 
brief day of glory coincided with the reign of Rameses I, 
and Seti I., its steady decline setting in when Meneptah, 
the possible Pharaoh of the Exodus, was on the throne. 
Under the régime of his son Seti II. it was forsaken, 
and fell into ruins. As with Illahin, the cemetery at 
Tell Gurob remained in use long afterwards. Of many 
ages, stretching through the Rameside and Ptolemaic 
periods, mummies have been found. Where these people 
dwelt isa mystery. Their ashes are embalmed in head- 
cases and “cartonnage,”—an Egyptian composition of the 
eighteenth dynasty. The latter was commonly made of 
twenty to forty thicknesses of coarse linen, glued and 
pressed, and covered with a thin layer of stucco, Not 
so the Ptolemaic cartonnages at Tell Gurob. By various 
solutions Mr. Petrie ascertained them to be nothing less 
than rolls of papyri. These are made up of decrees, 
epistles, and letters. Never before was mortality wrapped 
in history itself. In this quarter several bronzes were 
discovered which have not been excelled in Egyptian 
research. 

The chief surprise we have reserved until the last, 
This consists of undecipherable alphabetical signs on 
potsherds. To those unearthed at Illahdn, the letters of 
which are mingled with basket designs, the twelfth 
dynasty is assigned, and to Tell Gurob the eighteenth. 
Each style is representative of a different period, and 
both agree in having no identity with hieroglyphic 
or hieratic writing. The characters clearly pertain to 
Cypriote or Greek. Egyptian they certainly are not, 
Iilahdn of the twelfth dynasty is distinctly Cypriote, and 
Tell Gurob of the Cypriote and Mycene types, with 
Pheenician on later specimens, Mr. Petrie claims an 
antiquity for this alphabet anterior to the Phenician and 
the historic geographical settlement of that race where 
“ Leisurely the opal murmuring sea breaks on her yellow sands.” 


In other words, this Greco-Phenician alphabet was a 
means of communication in Egypt prior to the date of 
the exodus. Hitherto the Greek Thera inscriptions in 
the Archipelago dating from the ninth century B. C. 
have been regarded the most antiquated, or those on a 
leg of a colossi at Abu Simbul, whereas these take us 
backward by another thousand years. Here, then, are 
the linguistic marks of prehistoric settlers, who planted 
themselves beneath the scepter of a Usertesén; or Amen- 
emhat, and thither conveyed the rudiments of the earliest 





the period of Usertezen IL., as about 2360 B.C.—Taz Epiror. 


known alphabet. From this discovery the student of 
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letters proper may trace the beginnings of the alphabet 
some 2000 B. C. 

- Tell Gurob is stamped with the presence of the ancient 
foreigner,—e fact eloquently confirmed by the weights 
and measures of an Assyrian standard; its cemeteries 
sprinkled with an alien race of flaxen hair and strangely 
carven sepulchers, prominent being the mummy-case of 
An-Tursha, the Tursha nation allying itself, as is known, 
with the Libyans against the Egyptians; and singular 
agricultural implements. These prove what Egyptolo- 
gists have so often conjectured,—the advent of the 
foreigner from across the “Great Sea,” either as con- 
queror or subject, in the glorious years of the twelfth 
dynasty, 2,600 years before Christ. 

Bolton, Lancashire, England. 





TWO NOVEMBER PICTURES. 
BY MARY K. A. STONE, 


Now lieth earth so close to heaven’s own vast,— 
Heart laid to heart,—one mighty pulse is felt, 
That stilleth strife, while soft relentings melt 

Life’s sterner mood, Both bud and bloom are past; 
Where tossed the trees their darkling robe of green, 
Stand giants grand, ail bare of limb and mien, 

Whose clear-cut outlines, sketched against the blue, 

Are toned to sober brown of autumn’s hue. 

Cool winds, through air as clear as amethyst, 

Sweep off the busy summer’s dust and soil, 

Bidding us gird anew our loins for toil, 

To work the mills of God, whose goodly grist 

Yields for our brother-man bounty untold, 

Of ripe, rare grain, reaped by love’s sickle bold. 


The scene dissolves. November’s veiling mist 
Hugs now the mountains, and each hoary head 
Enshrouding, hides where yesterday lies dead, 
Thought backward turns in faithful tryst, 
And, set to wordless harmony, would list 
The tale or Indian summer’s golden rune, 
The short, low grass sunning itself at noon, 
The whirr athwart a lichened wall, of wings unseen,— 
Where little birds God’s promised morsel glean,— 
The homely fowls that day-long peck and croon, 
The ripple of a brook that singeth late 
Of hours serenely still in rounded calm,— 
These are earth’s chant of hope, her patient psalm, 
Her “all things come to him who knows to wait.” 
Orange, N. J. 





THE EMPTY HEART. 
BY WAYLAND HOYT, D.D, 
How true to life is that parable of our Lord about the 


demon cast out, and the empty, swept, and garnished 


heart, and then the heart so sadly and multitudinously 
repossessed of evil! Let us think of it for a little. 

Frequently a strong desire for a nobler life seizes a 
man; often so strongly that the man rises up, and, by 
sheer resolution, casts the demon of his bad habit, un- 
holy indulgence, miserable meanness, out of himself, 
and thoroughly cleanses his life and rearranges it. 
But the sad fact is, that when, by tense resolution only, 
one has done this, he is quite likely to fall back and find 
himself overcome by failure. 

We have cleaned the demon out; we have done it by 
the stern force of our resolution; we have swept out our 
heart, and garnished it; we have mustered our resolves; 
we have said to them, ‘See here; mount guard. Pace 
back and forth before this heart’s door of mine, with 
fixed bayonet and loaded musket, and let this sin never- 
more force in its evil self.” We have said, “I will not 
have this heart and life, now cleanly swept and gar- 


_nished, polluted and disarranged by this demon of my 


sin again.” And so, perhaps, we have gone on for a little 
time successfully, 

But the sentinel of our resolution has grown weary, 
pacing there back and forth, and his musket has grown 
heavy, and his eye has ceased to be so vigilant. And 
perhaps we have said to him, “Sit down a little while 
and rest yourself,” and then he has dropped of to sleep. 
And then, before we knew it, the old demon Sin has 
dashed in and repossessed himself of our swept and gar- 
nished heart. Ah, how true this is! How many times 
we have turned the demons out, and then how many 
times we have failed to keep them out! 

Then, in addition, when we have thus failed, we have 
found ourselves in worse plight than we were before. 
You remember that when into the man in the parable 
the demon had returned, he did not return alone; he 
taketh with him seven other spirits more wicked than 
himself, and they enter in and dwell there, and the last 
state of that man is worse than the first, I am sure this 
statement is as close as possible to life. When the demon 
Sin, once cast out, gets in again notwithstanding, and re- 
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gains his residence, he never does it alone; he always 
brings with himself a very sad and terrible retinue. For 
example, hopelessness comes back with him. We have 
done our best. By wrench and strain of resolution we 
have cast thedemon forth. By the tasking watchfulness 
of resolution we have kept him out a little while. But 
now, notwithstanding all our strenuous, wearying effort, 
he has gotten in again, and he has brought back with 
him Hopelessness to hang its black and dreary curtains 
about our heart. We cannot help saying to ourselves— 
I have tried and failed; there can be only failure for me; 
what can be the use of trying further, I shall only fail 
again; I might as well give up. And so, toward a mas- 
terful life for the right and the good, we sink into a 
nerveless and despondent hopelessness. 

Also this demon, taking up again his residence within 
us, has brought back with himself a weakened will. A 
will which sin has once recaptured must be more easily 
recaptured the second time. Let us put Charles Lamb 
upon the witness-stand. Tell us how it is with you, O 
kindliest of men! O most charming and wittiest of writers! 
Thus he answers us: “The waters have gone over me; 
but out of the black depths, could I be heard, I would 
cry out to all those who have set a foot in the perilous 
flood. Could the youth to whom the flavor of the first 
wine is delicious as the opening scenes of life, or the 
entering of some newly discovered paradise, look into 
my desolation, and be made to understand what a dreary 
thing it is when he shall fecl himself going down a 
precipice with open eyes and a passive will; to see his 
destruction and have no power to stop it; to see all god- 
liness emptied out of him, and yet not be able to forget 
a time when it was otherwise; to bear about the piteous 
spectacle of his own ruin; could he see my fevered eye, 
fevered with the last night’s drinking and feverishly 
looking for to-night’s repetition of the folly; could he 
but feel the body of death out of which I cry hourly, 
with feebler outcry, to be delivered, it were enough to 
make him dash the sparkling beverage to the earth, in 
all the pride of its mantling temptation!” But why do 
you not do it, Mr. Lamb? Ah, how it sounds through 
that confession: “ passive will,” “no power to stop it,” 
“feebler outcry.” A weakened will,—that is the trouble. 
When the demon of Sin repossesses us, he always brings 
with himself that other demon of a weakened will. And 
thus it comes to pass that we get repossessed with a 
retinue of evil, and our last state is worse than the first. 

Now, the reason of our sad failure and more throng- 
ing repossession has been an empty heart. That was 
the trouble with the man in the parable. He made the 
demon leave. Heswept his heart cleanly and garnished 
it béautifully when the demon had gone. But the man 
just left his heart empty. He did not offer it as resi- 
dence for anything nobler and purer and better than the 
demon. And when the demon, walking through dry 
places seeking rest, and finding none, comes back to see 
how the house whence he has been expelled looks, and is 
getting on, he finds it—empty. It is a very easy thing 
to break into an empty house. And so he, with his bad 
retinue, comes in again, to fill the rooms with foulness, 
The empty heart,—that is the trouble. 

Said the great Napoleon, “‘ To replace is to conquer.” 
I have read how St. Boniface was a very brave and over- 
coming missionary. He plunged fearlessly into the dark 
and tangled forests of Germany, and vanquished thou- 
sands of the savages for Christ. But near Geismar, in 
Upper Hesse, there stood a vast and venerable oak, sacred 
for ages to Thor, the god of thunder. St. Boniface tried 
in vain to win the Germans from the superstitious adora- 
tion of the thunderer’s oak. At last he seized an ax, 
The pagans stood about in breathless wonder and alarm. 
He sent stroke after stroke ringing on the gnarled trunk, 
The priests of Thor implored their deity to avenge him- 
self. And the pagans thought that surely each next 
moment the scathing lightning-flash would smite down 
the sacrilegious monk. But no flash came. Then at 
last, with thunderous fall, the mighty oak crashed down. 
But St. Boniface was wise. He knew that if he did not 
put a better worship in the idol’s place, the old idolatry, 
cast out for the moment now, through the destruction of 
Thor’s great oak, would gain re-entrance, and the savages 
would surely find some other gnarled oak to represent 
him, And so St. Boniface built, out of the fragments of 
the fallen and splintered tree, the chapel of St. Peter, 


and in,the room of the worship of the Thunderer lifted | 


the worship of the Crucified. And Thor, seeking to get 
back into the people’s hearts and thoughts, was baffled, 
because their hearts and thoughts were filled with some- 
thing loftier and better. And so St. Boniface won his 
triumph permanently. He could in no other way. Said 
the great Napoleon, “To replace is to conquer.” 











Let us beware of the empty heart. It is not ep 
to repent; that is, to thrust out sin from heart and }; 
to grandly resolve against sin, We must do that, but we 
must do more. We mustgo on intd faith, which is asson 
of intellect and consent of heart to Jesus, Jesus Comey 
to dwell in such consenting heart, And the heart filled 
with Jesus will be easy proof against an old sin Te-solicit. 
ing. Our ears will be fascinated with better music, ang 
though the sirens sing never so sweetly, they cannot 
charm us. This is the true defense against the demo, 
Sin cast out,—a heart which has become the residence of 
the Holy One. 

Philadelphia, 





THE WHY AND HOW OF BOY®s’ 
MISSION BANDS. 


BY ALICE A, CHOWN. 


Girls’ Mission Bands are an established fact. But 
are not the boys being overlooked in many of our 
churches? Our bright merry boys have more tempta 
tions and more leisure time than their sisters. 

Instead of continually saying “don’t” to them, would 
it not be well to say “do” occasionally? . Interest them 
in the boys who have a wall of superstition and igno- 
rance built up between them and the Sun of Righteous. 
ness. If they try to send them the gospel, they will be 
desirous of being consistent,—not wish others to accept 
what they refuse.. Working for others will be the best 
antidote to indifference to personal Christianity. When 
a boy first gives his heart to Christ, he longs for some 
definite work to do for Christ. We answer this longing 
by telling him to do all his work for Christ. But to his 
sister we give work to be done for the poor, the sick, and 
the heathen, “in his name.” Why not do the same for 
the boys? Organize them into Mission Bands. Give 
them a definite object for their self-denials and their 
prayers, Teach them to study about “the lands that sit 
in darkness,” that they may know how to pray for them, 

How may this be done? Let one who loves God 
and loves boys gather the boys around him. If they 
are young, form them into’a company of the Missionary 
Army, or give the Band some such name as the Mission 
Cadets or the Mission Guard. Let all the officers 
have military names. Let the president be a captain, 
the vice-president a lieutenant, and so on. Divide 
your Band, if large, into divisions, with an ensign 
over each division, the ensign to be responsible for 
attendance and order. Let each division be responsible 
for a program, in turn. Encourage your boys to make 
motions and discuss business. Always give them a five 
minutes’ talk on missions, illustrating with charts, maps, 
blackboard, photographs, or curiosities. Keep before 
the Band the thought that Christ is our Commander and 
our foes are twofold,—our own faults and the forces of 
heathendom. 


If your boys have lost their military ardor, and no J 


longer dream of being soldiers, have a Missionary Par- 
liament, giving each boy a country to represent. Let 
them have debates on such a subject as ‘Systematic 
giving is the best way in which to raise money for 
Christian work; ” or, “ Foreign missions are a benefit 
to the commerce of our country ;” or, “‘ We owe a debt to 
our Indians which we can only repay by giving them the 
gospel ;” or, ‘‘ Our duty to foreign missions is equal to 
our duty to home missions.” Let them discuss such 
questions as the opium traffic; the government’s duty to 
the Indians; the slave-trade in Africa, and Christian 
nations’ attitude toward it; what constitutes a call to 
be a foreign missionary. Emphasize the spiritual side 
of missions, that the power is of God; study with them 
God’s promises and commands regarding it. 

A pleasant and profitable way of varying the program 
is to have a mission match. Select a country, divide 
the Band into two sides, and let the sides question 
each other after the manner of an old-fashioned spelling- 
match. / After the questions relating to population, re- 
ligion, products, etc., have been exhausted, facts might 
be called for. In a band of young boys it would be well 
for one person to give the questions, 

A bonfire is always the delight of a boy’s heart, and 4 
missionary bonfire, to which every boy who comes must 
bring a real missionary story,—no make-believes,—is 3 
splendid way to interest boys. In winter time, when 4 
bonfire is impossible, a large, old-fashioned hearth, piled 
with logs, or, failing that, a grate fire burning brightly, 
around which the boys can group themselves on the floor, 
and tell about their favorite missionary heroes, is a charm- 
ing way to entertain boys when you give them a social 
evening. The lamps should not be lit; for boys as well 
as girls talk best in half darkness; and through the fitful 
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' deams of the fire you will be able to find the way to 
gsny 4 boy’s heart. The invitations should be given to 
, “missionary fireside.” The old game, “ I have loaded 
ny ship with articles beginning with A,” can be changed 
jnto a missionary game by simply changing the last 
three words, “I have loaded my ship with articles from, 
gy, China,” when each one in turn must give an article 
fom that land; the one failing to do so takes a place at 
the foot. When every one fails to mention an article, 
gnother country is chosen; and so the game goes on. A 
t many of our parlor games, with a little ingenuity, 
can be twisted into missionary games. 

Occasionally a meeting might be held at which the 
poys could make scrap-books, whittle bats, boats, tops, or 
kites, net hammocks, or employ their hands in whatever 
way they could. If their work admitted of it, a mis- 
sionary story might be read aloud. Until the interest 
grows strong, it is well to have a story form part of the 
exercises of every meeting. One more suggestion,— 
throw as much responsibility as possible on the boys. 
Let the leader be the head, the boys the feet. Make as 
many Offices for the boys as possible. Have one or two 
vice-presidents, corresponding and recording secretaries, 
treasurer, auditor, organist, one to gather Sunday-school 
papers and distribute to destitute missions, and a libra- 
rian,—for, if you have no books, you will have magazines 
and scrap-books. You might offer small prizes for 
scrap-books on missions, No boys’ meeting would 
be complete without a newspaper with one or more 
editors. Whatever plans you adopt, pray about them. 
While watching for results in the daily life of the boys, 


the full fruit. Be sure that in due season ye shall 
reap, if ye faint not. 
Kingston, Canada. 





THE STAIRWAY. 
BY WILLIAM H, HAYNE. 


I know a stairway, strong and steep, 
Where earnest souls pause not to sleep. 
‘Tis sentineled with heavenly grace ; 
“To Strive” is written at its base. 


It is a long and winding stair, 

We climb it with the staff of prayer; 
And, if we reach the upper flight, 

It leads us to a house of light. 


Grovetown, Ga. Fe 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


TILLY’S HEADLESS HORSEMAN. 


A TALE oF THE HvupsoN, 


BY MARGARET NEWCOMB. 





o 

In a quaint old house, not far from the Hudson River, 
lived a little girl named Tilly. Her modest home was 
dearer to her than the finest palace is to many a prince; 
for she had a loving heart. 

She loved the road that led away through the woods 
to the brook. She loved her old grandmother, who cared 
for her. But best of all she loved her big brother, who 
had gone away to the city. 

Now Max never came home on a visit without bring- 
ing a present for his little sister. On his first visit, he 
brought her adoll. Griselda was dressed in pink; and 
any day you might see her bright dress through the trees 
by the brook. She was a wise doll; for her mistress 
taught her all she knew, and never left her to sit alone 
and be dull. 

The next present was a little dog. Poke had the most 
inquisitive nose in the world. It was peering down this 
hole, and pressing under that fence; it was overtopping 
yonder poor ant, so that he fairly stood still for fright, 
and, then raised in air, it guarded Griselda while her 
mistress picked berries. 

The last present that Tilly received was a book. ‘Not 
a still, stiff book, but one that was friendly, and would 
chat pleasantly with Tilly and Griselda and Poke as they 
sat together beside the brook. 

“Griselda,” said Tilly, one morning, “the headless 
horseman that’s in our book, you know, rode up and 
down at night by this very road. Suppose he were here 
now! Should you be afraid to see him? Let’s pretend 
he’s here, just for fun. I’ll put my shawl over my head, 
and I’m the headless horseman, and you must be afraid.” 

Tilly retired behind a tree; and when she came rush- 
ing by, her little shawl fluttering in the wind, Griselda 


“ Now you be it, Poky,” cried Tilly, clapping her hands. 
She set Griselda up again, and, conducting Poke behind 
the tree, gave him many instructions as to his behavior. 
You should have seen him rush out, and even jump on 
Tilly, so that she screamed, and, snatching up Griselda, 
away they went with the headless horseman scampering 
after. 

“I was really afraid of you, Poke,” said Tilly, after 
the play was over. “Don’t let’s be afraid of the head- 
less horseman any more. Let’s play he’s nice, and we 
like him. We ought to like him, any way, because he’s 
in our book that Max gave us.” 

Both Poke and Griselda looked doubtful about this, put 
Tilly was decided. ‘‘ We ought to like him,” she said. 
That evening, Tilly and her friends read in their book. 
It was called “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” and told 
about a fabulous horseman, who was supposed to wander 
nightly up and down the roads in search of his head. 
“Does he ever ride now, grandmother?” asked Tilly. 
“Tt is only a foolish fable, child,” said her grand- 
mother. “Ha, ha! He’d find it muddy work riding 
on our roads thissummer. Go to bed, Tilly.” 

Tilly obeyed, but she could not go to sleep. The big 
moon was shining on all the hills without, making of 
every one a wide fairy-land. 

“Are you asleep, Griselda? ” asked Tilly. 

Griselda’s eyes were wide open; and a little bark 
under the window apprised Tilly that Poke also was 
awake, 

Tilly leaned from the window. “Be still, Poke,” she 
said. But Poke only raised his inquisitive nose and 
barked the louder. . 

Tilly looked up and down the road, and then she 
listened. 

“There is no one coming, Poke,” she said. 

But Poke thought differently; and Tilly knew she 
might trust his ears better than her own., 

Who could be coming? All the neighbors were at 
home, and it was rare for a traveler to pass go late. 
Who could be coming? 

Tilly suddenly jumped into bed, and covered her head 
with the bed-clothes. Then, just as suddenly, she sprang 
up, threw on her dress, and caught up Griselda. 

“Do come, Griselda,” she whispered. “I’m not 
afraid.” 

Out of the window went Tilly and Griselda; down 
the sloping roof of the kitchen to the ground. They 
had done it many times before; and Poke stood waiting 
for them on the grass below. 

But how lonely the road looked! And the distinct 
sound of horse’s hoofs upon the bridge made Tilly’s 
heart go down as far as ever it could go. She turned to 
go back, and then she turned to listen. “I’m not afraid,” 
she said. She turned again, and again she said, “I’m 
not afraid.” 

As she was turning for the third time, she heard 
something fall among the bushes down the hill; also, 
the horse’s hoofs stopped, and a quick exclamation was 
borne to her by the still night air. 

“The big mud-hole, Poke!” cried Tilly. 
know about the mud-hole !” 

Poke stood quivering from head to foot, his loyal little 
nose turned up toward his mistress. 

Tilly hastened down the road, not pausing to consult 
Griselda, who dangled helpless beneath her arm. First 
they met a horse trotting toward them without his rider. 

“You must go back!” said Tilly, seizing his bridle. 

“Halloa!” said a voice from the shadows. 

“Halloa!” answered Tilly. 

“Lend a hand,” said the voice; “I’ve turned my leg.” 

Tilly’s little hand was soon clasped in that of the 
strange unknown, who, now groaning, now laughing, 
floundered out from the shadows. 

“Didn’t you see the mud ”— 

Tilly stopped short. The stranger stood in the moon- 
light, and—surely he had no head! 

“This wretched cloak! Help me off with it!” said a 
muffled voice. 

“Yes, sir,” said Tilly. 
please, I’m going home.” 

But there was one more surprise for Tilly. When the 
cloak was thrown back, there stood no headless horse- 
man, but her own dear brother Max, 

“Tilly !” he cried, 

“Max!” said she. 

Could anything have been more fortunate than that 
Tilly should have rescued her own dear brother Max? 

“Tilly,” said Max the next day, “ you will never meet 
the headless horseman.” 


“ He didn’t 


“ And here’s your horse; aud, 


Now, may the same loyal spirit which led Tilly on to 
meet the headless horseman, lead her always through all 
her life, and may all fearful things turn friendly and 
smile at her approach, So say we all, 

New Haven, Conn. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


HOW TO PROMOTE GOOD SINGING. 


How to have good music,—full volume, accurate time, 
harmony, expression, life,—this is one of the problems 
that, at one time or another, confront every Sunday- 
school. It is not enough for the superintendent to open 
and close the school,—he must superintend ; so, also, it is 
not enough for the music-leader to stand up and sing,— 
he must lead. The holiday seasons generally make extra 
demands upon the musical part of the school exercises, 
and it is sometimes a question. just how to meet that 
demand, Mr. John Laird thus describes the method of 
his school (Episcopalian) in Aiken, South Carolina: 
‘In our school we sing two or three hymns at the 
start, while the laggards are collecting,—good rally- 
ing tunes, that stir the hearts and minds; so that when 
the rector opens the school service, all are in their places, 
Between the various exercises we have one or two other 
familiar and suitable hymns. After the recitations or 
lessons are over, we have our practicehymn, (And this 
is worth attention.) We take a new hymn at that time 
one Sunday, and perhaps for two or three following Sun- 
days, and the children make an effort to learn it. We 
are therefore enabled, without special time consumed, 
to learn over a dozen new hymns in a year, and keep 
them up; for they are drafted into stock when familiar. 
We always close with a well-known hymn. 

“At special seasons, of course, we take up more new 
hymns in our ‘ practice,’ and for a month or so before 
Christmas and Easter we have regular week-day practice 
of the service selected; for we believe in having one of 
the many services brought out at these seasons. 

“The principal thing really with the music is to put 
some life into it. Good hymns are too often spoiled by 
the inert manner of the leader; and when a tune has 
once been allowed to become humdrum, then farewell 
to the influence of the hymn. The conductor, after the 
organist or pianist has played the tune over, should see 
that the school rises quietly and promptly with his baton 
(practice the children at that till they see the difference), 
and then remain silent till he gives the signal. It is no 
use starting in the midst ofa noise. Shuffling, or whis- 
pering, or looking for places, will ruin the best hymn in 
your collection. Just hold the baton up, looking steadily 
at the noise-maker, and when all eyes are looking up to 
see what is the matter, catch them up, and with a grace- 
ful down stroke you have them all in on the first word 
of ‘ Around the throne of God in heaven.’ ” 

Mr. F. N. Chase of Lowell, Massachusetts, gives his 
ideas on the same subject as follows: 

‘“‘T have found it the best plan to open school with a 
familiar hymn. If trial of a new one, or one not so 
familiar, is desired, let that come second, and close with 
a very familiar one,—if possible, one of the more spirited 
ones. The impressions carried away depend sometimes 
—and often—on the closing feature. If you close with 
a ‘ poky,’ slow tune, the whole session will seem to have 
been slow. You cannot, of course, entirely redeem a 
dull session by a wide-awake sing at the end; but you 
can help it some. 

“Another plan is this: Every superintendent can 
testify how many are apt to be inattentive when the 
hymn is given out, and then, in a surprised sort of way, 
when the singing begins, look about and find out where 
the place is. To give no one excuse for not singing, that 
they didn’t get the number, I have put up in my room 
what many churches have,—a bulletin-board,—on which 
the numbers can be displayed by use of cards, the superin- 
tendent arranging them before the session. Be sure and 
have the numbers very plain, and large enough to be 
easily seen at the back of the room. White figures on 
black card are best, as a white card soils so quickly. 

“ A blackboard could be used for the same purpose, 
The cards can be bought all ready for use, I believe, 
—mine I got up myself, with white paint on black card- 
board. 

“Tt has worked very well, as I can frequently see per- 
sons looking at the board. And it saves the superin- 
tendent’s doing extra shouting, as well as being helpful to 
deaf people, who might not hear an announcement. The 











fell flat over on her face from terror, and Poke barked 


“Well,” said Tilly, “any way, I shall like him because 
he is in the book that you gave me.” 


board can be easily made so that the cards may be slid 
in at the sides.” 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1889.1 


1, October 6.—The Tribes United under David.............s00+ 2 Sam. 5: 1-12 


2. October 13.—The Ark Brought to Zion 


HELPS. 








3. October 20.—David's Thanksgiving Prayer....................2 Sam. 7 : 18-29 
4. October 27,—S8in, Forgiveness, and Peace Psa. 32: 1-11 
6. November 3.—David’s Rebellious SON..........ccccssseessecesses 2Sam. 15: 1-12 
6, November 10.—David’s Grief for Absalom........c..0ree0-+ 2 Sam, 18: 18-33 
“ 4, November 17,—David's Last Words 2 Sam, 23 : 1-7 


8. November 24.—Solomon’s Wise Choice.............. 
9. December 1.—The Temple Dedicated 





veseeveeeel Kings 3 : 5-15 
1 Kings 8 : 54-63 





10. December 8.—Solomon and the Queen of Sheba...........4 Kings 10: 1-13 


11. D ber 15. 





"wm BA ........c00cc00e 1 Kings 11: 4-13 





12, December 22.—Close of Solomon’s Reign...................000 1 Kings 11 ; 26-43 
13, December 29,—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Prov. 23 : 29-35; or, 
Missionary Lesson, Psa. 110: 1-7. 





_ LESSON XI, SUNDAY, DECEMBER 15, 1889. 
Tite: SOLOMON’S FALL. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(1 Kings 11: 4-13. Memory verses, 9-11.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


4 For it came to pass, when 
86)’o-mon was old, that his wives 
turned away his heart after other 
gods: and his heart was not per- 
fect with the Lorp his God, as 
wag the heart of Da’vid his father. 

‘6 For 8dl’/o-mon went after 
Ash’to-réth the goddess of the 
@-d0/ni-ans, and after Mil’com 
the abomination of the Am’/mon- 
ites. 

6 And Sél/o-mon did evil in the 
sight of the Lorp, and went not 
fully after the LorpD, as did Di’- 
vid his father. 

7 Then did 8&l/o-mon build a 
high place for Chémdsh, the 
abomination of M6’ab, in the hill 
that ts before Je-ru’sa-lém, and 
for M6'lech, the abomination of 
the children of Am’mon, 

8 And likewise did he for all 
his strange wives, which burnt 
incense and sacrificed unto their 


9 J And the LorpD was angry 
with 85)/o-mon, because his heart 
was turned from the Lorp God of 
Is‘ra-el, which had appeared unto 
him twice, 

10 And had commanded him 
concerning this thing, that he 
should not go after other gods: 
but he kept not that which the 
Lorp commanded. 

11 Wherefore the Lorp said 
unto §865l’o-mon, Forasmuch as 
this is done of thee, and thou 
bast not kept my covenant and 
my statutes, which I have com- 
manded thee, I will surely rend 
the kingdom from thee, and will 
give it to thy servant. 

12 Notwithstanding, in thy days 
I will not do it for Da’vid thy 
father’s sake; but I will rend it 
out of the band of thy son. 

18 Howbeit I will not rend away 
all the kingdom; but will give 
one tribe to thy son for Da’vid my 
servant's sake, and for Je-ru’sa- 
lém’s sake which I have chosen. 





1 Heb, is with thee. 





REVISED VERSION. 


4 For it came to pass, when Solo- 
mon was old, that his wives 
turned away his heart after 
other gods: and his heart was 
not perfect with the Lorp his 
God, as was the heart of Da’ 

5 vid his father. For Solomon 
went after Ashtoreth the god- 
dess of the Zidonians, and 
after Milcom the abomination 

6 of the Ammonites, And Solo- 
mon did that which was evil 
in the sight of the Lorp, and 
went not fully after the Lorn, 

7 as did David his father. Then 
did Solomon build an high 
place for Chemosh the abo- 
mination of Moab, in the 
mount that is before Jerusa- 
lem, and for Molech the abo- 
mination of the children of 

8 Ammon. And so did he for 
all his strange wives, which 
burnt incense and sacrificed 
unto their gods, 

9 And the LORD was angry 
with Solomon, because his 
heart was turned away from 
the Lorp, the God of Israel, 
which had appeared unto him 

10 twice, and had commanded 
him concerning this thing, 
that he should not go after 
other gods: but he kept not 
that which the LorD com- 

11 manded. Wherefore the Lorp 

said unto Solomon, Forasmuch 

as this }is done of thee, and 
thou hast not kept my cove- 

nant and my statutes, which I 

have commanded thee, I will 

surely rend the kingdom from 
thee, and will give it to thy 
servant. Notwithstanding in 
thy days I will not do it, for 

David thy father’s sake: but I 

will rend it out of the hand of 

18 thy son. Howbeit I will not 
rend away all the kingdom ; 
but I will give one tribe to thy 
son, for David my servant's 
sake, and for Jerusalem’s sake 
which I have chosen, 


1 


rw 


The American Revisers would substitute “ Jehovah” for “ the Lonp” 


througheut. 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Prosperity and Adversity. 


GotpEeN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: As-long as he sought 
the Lord, God made him to prosper.—2 Chron, 26 : 5. 


Lesson Topic: The Peril of indulging Folly. 
1, Folly indulged, vs. 4, 8. 
Lxsson OUTLINE: { 2. Sin Committed, vs. 6-7. 
3. Penalty incurred, vs. 9-13. 
GoLpEen Text: Wherefore let him that thinketh he standeth 
take heed lest he fall.—1 Cor. 10: 12, 


Darry Home Reapinas: 


M.—1 Kings 11: 4-13. The peril of indulging folly. 
T.—1 Kings 10: 14-29. Solomon’s marvelous prosperity. 


W.—Deut. 17 : 14-20, 
T.—Neh. 13 ; 23-31. 
F.—2 Kings 23 ; 3-14, 
$.—Jas, 1 : 1-15. 


Tsrael’s kings warned. 
The evils of bad company. 
Extirpating idolatry. 
Temptation, sin, and death. 


§.—Rom. 6 ; 12-23. Freed from sin. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I. FOLLY INDULGED 


1, Tempters Obeyed: 


His wives turned away his heart after other gods (4). 


Neither Shall 
(Deut. 17 : 1 


pe multiply wives,... that his heart turn not away 
) ‘ 


Him aid strange women cause to sin (Neh. 13 : 26). 
If sinners entice thee, consent thou not (Prov. 1 ; 10), 
Have no fellowship with... works of darkness ( 6:21). 


l1. Alienation Allowed: 

His heart was not perfect with the Lord (4). 

Every imagination... of his heart was only evil (Gen. 6: 5). 

Let your heart therefore be perfect with the Lord (1 Kings 8 : 61). 
He did. .. right, ... but not with a ay heart (2 Chron. 25 ; 2). 
Ye cannot serve God and mammon (Mait, 6 : 24). 


Il. iniquity Extended: 
So did he for all his strange wives (8). 


His heart gathereth pom. pod to itself (Psa. 41 : 6). 

They sow the wind, and they shall reap the whirlwind (Hos. 8: 7). 

They will proceed further in ungodliness (2 Tim, 2 : 16). 

Evil men... shall wax worse and worse (2 Tim, 3 : 13). 

1, ‘His wives turned away his heart.’ (1) Wicked wives; (2) 
Wandering hearts.—(1) Tempters; (2) Temptation ; (3) Sin. 

2, ‘‘His heart was not perfect with the Lord.” (1) Perfect hearts ; 
(2) Imperfect hearts.—(1) A perfect heart in man; (2) A perfect 
link to God. 

8. ‘*So did he for all his strange wives.” trated ; 

« (2) Wrong multiplied.—(1) he yield- 
ing king. 


(1) Wrong pe! 
he tempting wives; (2) 


II, SIN COMMITTED, 
1. Idols Followed: 


Solomon went after Ashtoreth, ... and after Miicom (5). 


These be thy gods, O Israel (Exod. $2 : 4). 
Then 9 Solomon build . . . for Chemosh,... and for Molech (1 Kings 


11:7). 
They set them up... Asherim upon every high hill (2 Kings17 : 10). 
Ashamed be all they that serve graven images (Psa, 97 : 7). 


il, Evil Perpetrated: 
Solomon did that which was evil (6). 
ars oe that which was evil... and served the Baalim (Judg. 


Judah. ,. provoked him to jealousy with their sins (1 Kings 14 : 22). 
whitch, ave committed two evils (Jer. 2: 18). 
What agreement hath a temple of God with idols (2 Cor. 6 : 16). 


iil, Jehovah Abandoned: 
Solomon .. . went not fully after the Lord, as did David (6). 


They forsook the Lord, and served Baal (Judg. 2 : 13). 
They have forseken me, and have worshipped Ashtoreth (1 Kings 


11 : 33). 
Which went astray from me after their idols (Ezek. 44 : 10). 
They have forsaken me the fountain of living waters (Jer. 2:18). 
.1, “Solomon went after Ashtoreth.’’ (1) Jehovah’s rival; (2) 
Solomon’s apostasy.—(1) Ashtoreth’s vile character ; (2) Bolo- 
mon’s base conduct. 

2. “Solomon did that which was evil in the sight of the Lord,” 
1) Solomon’s deeds; (2) God’s opservations.—(1) Evil as man 
oes it ; (2) Evil as God sees it. 

8. ‘Solomon... went not fully afterthe Lord.”” Solomon’s career 

compared (1) With the law of God ; (2) With the career of David; 
(3) With his own early choice. 


III. PENALTY INCURRED, 
1. God Angry: 
The Lord wag angry with Solomon (9). 
The Lord was angry with me for zo sakes (Deut. 1: 37). 
Ye provoked the Lord to wrath (Deut. 9 : 8). 
He pape high places, . .. and provoked to anger the Lord (2 Chron. 


: 25). 

His wrath will soon be kindled (Psa. 2 : 12). 
il. Power Curtailed: 

I will surely rend the kingdom from thee (11), 
I will rend the kingdom out of the hand of Solomon (1 Kings 11 ; 81). 
What portion have we in David? (1 Kings 12 : 16.) 
Bind him hand and foot (Matt. 22 : 13), 
Take ye away therefore the talent from him (Matt, 25 : 28), 


Il. Posterity injured: 
I wiil rend it out of the hand of thy son (12). 
Visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children anes. 20 : 5). 
So Israel rebelled against the house of David (1 Kings 12 : 19). 
In his son’s days will I bring the evil upon his house g Kings 21 : 29). 
He rent Israel from the house of David (2 Kings 17 : 21), 
1, ‘The Lord was angry with Solomon.” (1) Solomon’s iniquity ; 
(2) Jehovah’s anger.—(1) The erring king ; (2) The an ford. 
2. ‘*He kept not that which the Lord commanded.” (1) The Lord’s 
commands ; (2) The man’s transgressions,—(1) The Lord’s will; 
(2) The man’s way. 
8% ‘I will ay? rend the kingdom from thee.” (1) Jehovah’s 
Seen, ; (2) Solomon’s doom.—(1) Penalty decreed ; (2) Penalty 
cted. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
A RIGHT STATE OF HEART. 


Prepared for God (1 Sam. 7:3; 2 Chron. 80.: 18, 19), 
Devoted to wisdom (Psa. 90 : 12 ; Prov. 28 : 26), 
Perfect before God (1 Kings 8 : 61 ; 2 Kings 20 : 8), 
Guided aright (Prov. 23 : 19). 

Purified (Jas. 4:8; 1 Pet. 1 ; 22). 

Single in aim (Eph. 6:5; Col. 3: 22). 

Tender to others (Eph. 4 : 82). 

Diligently kept (Prov. 4 : 28). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—The visit of the queen of Sheba 
is followed in the narrative by a description of the wealth of 
Solomon, his renown, and the introduction of horses and 
chariots into Palestine (1 Kings 10: 14-29). The general 
prosperity of the kingdom has already been described in 
1 Kings 4: 20-25. It is indicated that the immediate cause 
of the fall of Solomon was his love for idolatrous, women 
(1 Kings 11: 1-3); but the luxury of wealth and the pride 
of worldly wisdom must have contributed to prepare the way 
for Solomon’s decline. 

PLace.—Jerusalem and vicinity, 

Timz.—The latter part of Solomon’s reign, from B, C. 992 
(or 994) to 975 (or 977). But the prophecy in the lesson 
probably occurred a few years before the latter date. 

Prrsons.—Solomon and his heathen wives; the Lord him- 
self, 

Inciwents.—The lapse of Solomon into idolatry on 
account of his wives, the displeasure of the Lord, and the 
prediction that the larger part of the kingdom should be rent 
away from Solomon’s son and given to his servant. 





CRITICAL NOTES, 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 
There is scarcely a more melancholy relapse recorded in 
the entire Scriptures than that which meets us here. That 
Solomon, the builder of the temple, whose prayer at its dedi- 
cation was so devout and so replete with correct and exalted 








erect idolatrous shrines, seems wellnigh incredible, 
are those, in fact, who flatly say that it is incredible; thai, 
the history of his early life must be greatly colored ; that the: 
prayer attributed to him cannot represent his real sentimeny, 
that he cannot have been the devout worshiper of Jehovah 
that he is said to have been, It is further alleged tha, the 
temple was built at Jerusalem to add splendor to his capi 
but not with the idea of its being the sole legitimate plac af 
sacrificial worship or of superseding the high places pre 
viously resorted to (1 Kings 3:2). But that, according tp 
Israelitish ideas, the temple need not be located at the royal 
residence, appears from the fact that this was not the case in 
the schismatical northern kingdom (1 Kings 12: 25, 29; 15. 
33; 16: 23, 24,29). It is said that inasmuch as Solomoy 
himself built high places for worship, he could not have 
intended to restrict worship to the temple in Jerusalem. By 
he built no high places for the worship of Jehovah. And 
the shrines reared for other deities yield no argument in the 
case. For if there is anything settled beyond controversy 
regarding the religion of Israel, it is this, that Jehovah alone 
was their God; all other deities were illegitimate, and were 
strange gods. To serve them was to ape the customs of other 
nations, and to depart from their true native faith. 
Verse 4.—Sad as is the relapse of such a man, occupying 
so conspicuous a position, we here learn how it was brought 
about.—For it came to pass, when Solomon was old: It did not 
occur suddenly or all at once. The change was effected 
gradually by causes operating through a long course of years, 
Many years intervened between Solomon’s early zeal in the 
true worship of God and the idolatry of his later life.— Tha 
his wives turned away his heart after other gods: He had married, 
we are told, (v. 1-3,) great numbers of foreign princesses, who 
were idolaters, and in his attachment to them his heart was 
turned away from the true service of God. Solomon’s wisdom 
and superior intellect and early training and fixed convictions, 
and even the immediate Divine revelations that had been made 
to him, did not preserve him from their contaminating influ- 
ence. But how, it is said, could Solomon ever have taken such 
an inordinate number of wives, if the law in Deuteronomy 17: 
17 had been in existence, and had been known to him? It 
has been claimed that the terms of this law were evidently 
framed with a special reference to the case of Solomon. It 
forbids the king to do just what Solomon did, and with such 
unhappy consequences, And on this ground it has been main- 
tained that the law must have been drawn up in this form 
posterior to the time of Solomon. But there is no time after 
Solomon when it can with any reason be imagined that such 
a law was deemed necessary. There never was any question 
in Judah as to the succession tothe throne. The royal house 
of David was ever regarded from that time onward as the only 
legitimate one. There was no movement toward setting it aside, 
and no apprehension of any. Still less was there any reason to 
suspect that a foreigner might be chosen king, or that the people 
might be induced to leave Canaan and emigrate to Egypt. 
There is no time, after the people began seriously to 
entertain the idea of having a king, that there could have 
been occasion formally to enact a law that the king must 
be a native Israelite, and not a foreigner, and that he must 
not cause the people to return to Egypt. Whereas that 
Moses should have anticipated that the people might some 
time desire a king like other nations, and that he should 
have guarded against the accession of one of foreign birth, 
and against the return of the people to Egypt, which they 
threatened to do while in the wilderness (Num. 14; 4; comp. 
11:5; Exod. 16: 3), was altogether natural. And that he 
should enter @ protest against the multiplication of wives und 
the luxury resulting from a great increase of wealth, is what 
might be expected from one who would guard against the 
notorious evils and abuses of Oriental monarchies. And if 
Solomon could violate the law in Exodus 34: 16, which, 
according to critical opinion, is in one of the very oldest codes 
of laws, he could with equal ease have framed excuses for 
disregarding Deuteronomy 17: 17, He may have thought 
that he was strengthening the state by these foreign alliances, 
as well as adding to the grandeur of his court; so that, in his 
case, they would not be productive of injury, but of advantage. 
—And his heart was not perfect with Jehovah his God, as was the 
heart of David his father: It is evident that “perfect” here 
cannot mean sinless, or David could not be an example of it. 
But David was sincere and earnest in his undivided attach- 
ment to/the Lord. He fell into grievous sin, of which he 
deeply repented. But he was never chargeable with idola- 
try or with forsaking the true service of God. 

Verse 5.—For Solomon went after Ashioreth the goddess of the 
Zidonians: Ashtoreth was the female divinity of the Phe- 
nicians, as Baal was their male divinity. Baal is in the Book 
of Judges (for example, Judg. 2: 13) frequently joined with 
Ashtaroth, the plural of the name of the goddess, showing 
that she was worshiped at different places under different 
forms, and as possessing different attributes. This is the first 
passage in the Old Testament in which the word occurs in 
the singular. The Hebrew has “ god of the Zidonians.” It 
is an interesting circumstance that there is no word for 
“ goddess” in the language. The Hebrew idea of God did 





views of the one true God, should be led in his later years to 


not admit the conception of a distinction of sex in the divine 
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| “mount that is before Jerusalem: The Mount of Olives, east of 


that is, the southern extremity “of the Mount of Corruption,” 
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‘eing, which characterizes all religions which are based upon 
i jons of nature. Solomon’s association with Hiram in 
yarious buildings and in his naval enterprises, and his 
‘gnployment of Zidonian workmen (1 Kings 5 : 6), may have 
jed to his acquaintance and marriage with Zidonian women, 
for whose sake he instituted the worship of Ashtoreth, though 
j,does not appear that he directly engaged in this worship 
himself.—And after Milcom the abomination of the Ammonites : 
*Milcom” is probably only a dialectic variation of Molech 
(v. 7), which is itself a variation of the Hebrew “ Melech,” 
‘meaning “king.” The name of this divinity, like “Baal” 
(lord), is properly a title, which has been converted into a 

roper name. The special detestation for this deity shown 
in calling it “ the abomination” is due to the horrid nature 
of its worship or the rites practiced in its honor, particularly 
the offering of human sacrifices, the burning of children with 
the view of consecrating them to Molech (2 Kings 23: 10; 


Verse 6.—And Solomon did that which was evil in the sight of 
Jehovah: ‘The reference is especially to his complicity with 
jdolatry.—And went not fully after Jehovah, as did David his 
father: When Solomon erected places of worship to other 
gods, even though he did not bow the knee to them himself, 
he was impliedly placing them on a par with Jehovah, act- 
ing as though they too were worthy of adoration, and thus 
degrading Jehovah to their level. The true religion has 
always been uncompromising and exclusive. Polytheists are 
liberal in religion; they recognize each other’s divinities, 
and do not scruple upon occasion to pay them honor. But 
he who knows there is but one God, can pay court to no 
other, without in reality forsaking Him who is alone worthy 
to be worshiped. It is not unlikely that a false liberalism 
was the first step in Solomon’s downward progress, 

Verse 7.—Then did Solomon build an high place for Chemosh 
the abomination of Moab: The liberalism in which Solomon 
came to indulge made him content that each of his wives 
should follow her own religion, and even ready to aid them in 
the practice of it, though, for his own part, he only bowed 
the knee, and sacrificed to Jehovah. And yet, in doing this, 
he incurs the censure, not merely of conniving at, but of com- 
plicity in, their idolatry. Nothing is known, particularly, 
of the attributes or the worship of Chemosh, though he is 
several times spoken of asthe god of Moab (Num. 21: 29; 
Jer. 48 : 7, 13, 46), and also of the Ammonites (Judg. 11: 
24). It is not unlikely, from the manner in which he is 
here spoken of, that he may have resembled Molech.—Jn the 


Jerusalem, which is said to be before it, or in front of it, 
because the Hebrews faced the east in naming the points of 
the compass. The position of this high place is still more 
definitely stated (2 Kings 23: 13) as %on the right hand;” 


a name given to that part of the Mount of Olives because of 
this corrupt and corrupting structure. It appears from the 
passage last cited, that these idolatrous high places erected 
by Solomon were still in existence in the time of King Josiah, 
who defiled them, to prevent their being any longer resorted 
to for religious purposes, It is surprising that this should 
have been the case in such near proximity to Jerusalem and 
the temple, and that notwithstanding the reformatory meas- 
ures of such pious princes as Asa, Jehoshaphat, and Hezekiah. 
It has been plausibly conjectured that this is to be accounted 
for by the fact that they were erected for foreigners, and were 
resorted to only by such, and not by Israelites, and that they 
were tolerated for that reason. 

Verse 8.—And so did he for all his strange wives: All the 
foreign women whom he had married. 2 Kings 23: 13 adds 
Ashtoreth to the deities named in the preceding verse. These 
three may have sufficed for all of them, as Ashtoreth was 
quite extensively worshiped ; and there is no indication that 


any Egyptian deities were introduced by the daughter of 


Pharaoh.— Which burnt incense and sacrificed unto their gods: 


Incense and sacrifice were the two most essential parts of 


symbol worship, common alike to the Israelites and ancient 
pagan nations, representing respectively prayer and oblation, 
or self-consecration together with atonement. 

Verse 9.—And Jehovah was angry with Solomon: When 


human passions are ascribed to God, it must be with the 
exclusion of all that implies imperfection, Anger in God 
has none of the passionate excitement which attaches to it in 
men. It represents his calm but settled aversion to sin, and 
his displeasure with the sinner.— Because his heart was turned 
away from Jehovah: That God was now angry with one whom 
he had formerly loved (2 Sam. 12: 24), involves no change 
in God. The change was in Solomon,—in his own altered 
relation to God.— The God of Israel: This is emphatically 
added, as enhancing Solomon’s guilt in dishonoring the God 
of his own nation, in whose service he had been brought up, 
and who had so clearly manifested his Godhead in the his- 
tory of Israel, and in building shrines to these outlandish 
Who had appeared unto him twice: 
His sin was further aggravated by the condescending grace 
shown to him personally in God’s having twice made an 
immediate revelation of himself and of his will to Solo- 


deities (Deut. 32: 17). 





3:5), and again after the temple had been built (1 Kings 
9: 2). 

Verse 10.—And had commanded him concerning this thing, 
that he should not go after other gods: Foreseeing this very 
peril to which Solomon would be exposed, the Lord had given 
him specific warnings upon this very point (1 Kings 3: 14; 
9:6); but he had transgressed in the face of these Divine 
commands: But he kept not that which Jehovah commanded: It 
should be borne in mind that the worship of images, or of 
false gods, is not the only form of idolatry, nor the only way 
in which God is dishonored and disobeyed. We may make 
an idol of any person or thing which we set up in the place 
of God, and to which we give that supreme affection and 
devotion which is due to him. 

Verse 11.—In consequence of this disobedience, the Lord 
declared to him,—doubtless through the agency of one or more 
of the prophets,—Z will surely rend the kingdom from thee, and 
will give it to thy servant: He had been unfaithful to the trust 
reposed in him, and it should be taken from him,—a law of 
God’s providential retribution that has many exemplifications, 
The reference is to the successful revolt of the ten tribes under 
Jeroboam, as is more distinctly explained in what follows. 
Verse 12.—For David thy father’s sake: Many blessings are 
granted even to ungodly children, for the sake of their godly 
parents, and to wicked men for the sake of the righteous with 
whom they are associated in the same community (Gen. 
18 : 26.—I will rend it out of the hand of thy son: Rehqboam 
(1 Kings 12). 

Verse 13.—One tribe, however, that of Judah, was to 
remain faithful to the house of David, and to the true ser- 
vice of God in the temple at Jerusalem, while the other tribes 
schismatically separated themselves from the royal house of 
Divine appointment, and apostatized from the true worship 
of God. 


Princeton Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


The rise of the Jewish Empire under David had been pos- 
sible from the temporary decline of Assyria, which was no 
longer, in his day, as for some generations after, able to 
dominate Syria and Palestine as ‘in earlier times. It must 
have been difficult, however, for a people so different from 
those around them, in many ways, as the Jews, to maintain 
the supremacy over wide regions, gained through the wars of 
David; and hence even the reign of Solomon, though he was 
specially “the man of peace,” seems to have been more or 
less disturbed, especially toward its close, by attempts of the 
races subject to him to assert their independence. Edom 
and Syria forced him to send expeditions against them, or at 
least to defend himself against their hostility. But he was 
able to preserve his kingdom in outward unity till his death, 
though elements of disruption, which were to become only 
too powerful at his death, were already a source of anxiety 
in his later years. 

The secret of this state of things is to be sought in part by 
the policy of “the wise king” in his relations to the heathenism 
of the nations around. One would have thought that a man 
honored by a Divine vision, and cautioned by it that if he 
iurned away and forsook God’s statutes and his command- 
ments, which God had set before him, and should go and serve 
other gods and worship them, God would pluck up his house 
and his people from the land, by the roots, and cast them out, 
and make them a proverb and a by-word among all nations 
(2 Chron. 7: 19, 20), could not possibly transgress in this 
particular direction. Still more would it seem impossible for 
one thus to apostatize who had signalized his reign by build- 
ing a great temple to Jehovah, and dedicating it to his wor- 
ship as the one only God, amidst an accumulation of tes- 
timonies, from Jehovah himself, of his divine majesty, and 
of his acceptance of the sanctuary thus consecrated to him. 
Yet so strangely is our character made up of contradic- 
tions, that it was to Solomon that the introduction of heathen 
worship to Jerusalem was due, with all its train of national 
suffering and humiliation, ending with the overthrow of the 
state and the captivity in Babylon. 

This terrible error and crime was the penalty of a previous 
offense. Anxious to bind to his throne, in close alliance, the 
neighboring races and kingdoms, the builder of the temple 
“gave himself to foreign women” (1 Kings 11:1-8). His 
worse nature, perhaps, prompted his higher to veil ungovern- 
able passion under a cloak of wider state-craft and greater 
liberality than his times sanctioned, so as to deceive even 
himself into a palliation of his sin. He may have come to 
fancy that there was good in all creeds, and that the same 
God was worshiped in all, under different names,—a mistake 
too common even in our own day. He may thus have lost a 
due estimate of what was false in the different forms of 
heathenism, and played the philosopher with himself by 
finespun theories of a hidden meaning supposed to shine out 
from behind their outward rites, however hateful. Perhaps 
he looked on Baal, Ashtaroth, Chemosh, and Jehovah, as 
only different forms of nature-worship, all substantially true; 





mon, once at Gibeon in the beginning of his reign (1 Kings 


From whatever cause or variety of causes it may have been, 
Solomon permitted a “high place” to be built on “the hill 


east of Jerusalem,” for “Chemosh, the abomination of the 


Moabites,” for “ Moloch, the abomination of the children of 
Ammon,” and for each of the other gods of “all his foreign 
wives.” When we remember that he had taken princesses 
from Sidon, Moab, Ammon, Edom, and the Hittite tribes, it 
is clear that the heights around the Holy City must have 
been crowned with a number of idolatzous sanctuaries, each of 
which would have its priesthood, its own sacrifices, not infre- 
quently such as nature abhors, and its own clouds of incense, 
rising up as if in rivalry to that which ascended from the 
altar of Jehovah in the temple. It is, besides, expressly told 
us, that Solomon, not contented with sanctioning such insults 
to the God of his race,—the one true God,—himself went 
after Ashtoreth and Milcom, or Moloch (1 Kings 11: 5). 
The corruption of the national morality must have resulted 
from such an example set by the throne. In ever-widening 
circles it spread through the community an irreligiousness 
which destroyed it in the end. Nor was his evil course with- 
out the worst effect on the king himself; for, while we find 
prophets at his side in the beginning of his reign, there is no 
mention of them in his later years. 


Talbothurst, Bowmemouth, England. 





THE FALL OF SOLOMON. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Scripture never blinks the defects of its heroes, Its pore 
traits do not smooth out wrinkles, but, with absolute fidelity, 
give all faults, That pitiless truthfulness is no small proof of 
their inspiration. If these historical books were simply frag- 
ments of national records, owning no higher source than 
patriotism, they would never have blurted out the errors and, 
sins of David and Solomon as they do. Where else are there 
national histories of which the very central idea is the laying 
bare of national sins and chastisements? or where else are 
there legends of the people’s heroes which tell their sins 
without apology or reticence? The difference in tone augurs 
a different origin. The Old Testament histories are not 
written to tell Israel’s glories, or even, we may say, to recount 
its history, but to tell God’s dealings with Israel,—a very dif- 
fererit theme, and one which finds its material equally in the 
glories and in the miseries which he sent to follow its obedi- 
ence and disobedience. So Solomon’s fall is told in the same 
frank way as his wisdom and wealth; and what is of impor- 
tance is not Solomon, so much as God’s dealings with Solo- 
mon, when his heart was turned away. Weare told that the 
narrative of Solomon’s reign is an ideal picture. Strange 
idealizing which leaves the ideal king wallowing in a sty of 
sensuality and an apostate from Jehovah! 

Our lesson simply tells us of the two things,—his sin, and 
the Divine judgment which it drew after it. 

1, Verses 4-8 tell the black story of Solomon’s apostasy. 
What wasitsextent? Did he himself take part in idolatrous 
worship, or simply, with the foolish fondness of an old sene 
sualist, let these foreign women have their shrines? The 
darker supposition seems correct. The expression that he 
“went after” other gods is commonly used to mean actual 
idolatry ; and his wives could scarcely have been said to have 
“turned away his heart,” if all that he did was to wink at, or 
even to facilitate, their worship. But, on the other hand, he 
does not seem to have abandoned Jehovah’s worship. The 
charge against him is that “his heart was not perfect,” or 
wholly devoted to the Lord, or, as verse 6 puts it, that he 
“went not fully” after the Lord. His was a case of halting 
between two opinions, or, rather, of trying to hold both at 
once. He wanted to be a worshiper of Jehovah and of these 
idols also. 

Was his apostasy final? Yes, so far as we can gather from 
the narrative. Not only is there no statement of repentance, 
but the silence with which he receives the Divine announce- 
ment of retribution is suspicious; and the prophecy of Ahijah 
to Jeroboam, which obviously comes later in time than the 
threatenings of our lesson, treats the idolatry as still existing 
(v. 33). Further, we learn from 2 Kings 23:13 that the 
shrines which he built stood till Josiah’s time. If Solomon 
had ever abandoned his idolatry, he would not have left 
them standing. So we seem to have in him a case of a fall 
which knew no recovery, an eclipse which did not pass. The 
Book of Ecclesiastes, if of his composition, would somewhat 
lighten the darkness of such an end; but his authorship of it 
is now all but universally given up. 

So there, on Olivet’s southern ridge, right opposite the 
temple, stood the three altars, and there the king worshiped; 
and, if he did, there would be plenty of imitators. The les- 
sons of such a fall are many. First, it teaches the destructive 
effect of yielding tosensual indulgence. Solomon’s unbridled 


and monstrous polygamy sapped his manhood and his prin- 
ciple, darkened his clear spirit, blinded his keen eye, and 
turned a youth of noble aspiration and a manhood of noble 
accomplishment into an old age without dignity, reverence, 
or calm. All his wisdom was worth little if it could not keep 
him master of himself. A young man who lets his passions 





for a subtle mind can reason itself to believe almost anything. 





run away with him is less to be condemned than an old sen- 
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sualist. God means that reason should govern impulses and 
desires, and that conscience should govern all and be gov- 
erned by his will. The vessel is sure to be wrecked when 
the officers are sent below and the mutineers get hold of 
the helm. a 

Second, it warns us of the possibility of a fall till the very 
end of life. Thisship went down when the voyage was nearly 
over. In sight of port it struck, and that not for want of 
beacons. What pathetic warning lies in that “ when Solomon 
was old”! After so many years of high aims, so many 
temptations overcome, with such habits of wisdom and 
kingly nobility, after such prayers and visions, he fell; and, if 
he fell, who can be sure of standing? No length of life spent 
in holy thoughts and service secures us against the possibility 
of disastrous fall. Only one thing does,—“ Hold thou me up, 
and I shall be safe.” John Bunyan saw a door opening down 
to hell hard by the gates of the Celestial City. When aman 
that has been had in reputation for wisdom and honor shames 
the record of his life by a great splash of mud on the white 
page, near its end, he seldom returns. An old apostate is 
usually finally an apostate. 

Third, may we not venture on ground seldom touched in 
Sunday-school lessons, but needing to be sometimes very 
plainly spoken about to older scholars; namely, the warning 
here against marriages in which there is not unity in the 
deepest thing, and a common faith? “When you run in 
double harness, take a good look at the other horse.” If a 
young Christian man or woman enters on such unions with 

~one who is not a Christian, it is a great deal more probable 
that, in the end, there will be two unbelievers than two 
‘Christians, 

We have nothing to do with pronouncing on Solomon’s 
final condition. But he stands on the page of this history a 
sad, enigmatical figure, a warning to all young people to take 
heed that the attrition of the world does not rub off the 
bloom of early visions, or make them cynically ashamed of the 
unselfishness of their early desires. There is nothing sadder 
than an old man whose youthful enthusiasm for goodness and 
belief in the super-excellency of wisdom has withered, leav- 
ing him a hard worldling or a grosa sensualist. Better the 
early days, when he was obscure and poor, and believed in 
wisdom and in the God of wisdom, than the late ones, when 
worldly success has spoiled him. 

2. Verses 9-13 give the Divine retribution announced. The 
immediate connection of sin and punishment is the teaching 
intended by this close juxtaposition of these two halves of 
our lesson. However long the chastisement may be in burst- 
ing, the Divine resolve to send it is instantaneously conse- 
quent on the crime. The chain that binds departure from 
God with loss of blessing may be of many or few links, but it 
is riveted on when the evil is done. How gravely, as with 
the voice of an indictment drawn in heaven, the aggravations 
of Solomon’s crime are set out, in that he had sinned against 
“the Lord” who had appeared to him twice (once in his 
youthful vision, and once after the completion of the temple), 
“and had commanded him concerning” the very sin that he 
had done. Sin is made more heinous by the abundance of 
God’s favors and the plainness of his commands. If we would 
remember God’s appearances to us and for us, and meditate 
on his revealed will, we should be more impregnable to the 
assaults of temptation. 

We do not learn how the Lord said thisto Solomon. Pos- 
sibly it was by the same prophet who afterwards announced 
to Jeroboam his destiny; but, however announced, it seems 
to have been received in sullen silence, and to have wrought 
no softening nor change. Like all God’s threatenings, it was 
spoken that it might not be inflicted, Solomon was told 
before Jeroboam ; for, if Solomon repented, Jeroboam would 
never be told. But he is too far gone to be stopped, though 
he has God’s own word for it that he is ruining his kingdom 
by his sin. We have as clear declarations of worse results 
from ours; but they do not stop some of us. How strange it 
is that men will put out their hands to grasp their sins, even 
though they have to stretch across the smoke of the pit to 
get them! 

Note how forbearance delays and diminishes retribution. 
The separation of the kingdom is deferred, and one tribe is 
left to the Davidic house; probably Judah is meant, and Ben- 
jamin is omitted, as being small. Observe, too, how we have 
a double instance of the law of God’s providence which visits 
the father’s deeds on the children, The consequences of 
David’s goodness fall on Solomon, and the consequences of 
Solomon’s evil fall on Rehoboam. Stated in the language 
of the secular historian,¢that is to say that the consequences 
of great national virtues or crimes are seldom reaped by the 
generation that sowed the seed and did the deed, but take 
time to mature and work themselves out. Stated in the lan- 
guage of Scripture, it is, “The fathers have eaten sour grapes, 
and the children’s teeth are set on edge.” The separation of 
the kingdom was not brought about by miracle, but came in 
the natural course of things. A people ground down by 
heavy taxation and forced labor, to keep up the luzury of a 
court containing all that disgusting crowd of wives and con- 
cubines, was ripe for revolt, and when the scepter fell into 


leader on the other side, discontent soon became rebellion, 
and rebellion soon became triumphant. It all flowed as 
naturally as possible from the same fountain as the idolatry 
of which it was the punishment; and so it teaches once more 
the great truth that “the world’s history is the world’s judg- 
ment,” and that the so-called “natural consequences” of our 
deeds are, even here and now, God’s retribution for our deeds. 
What a lesson as to God’s great patience is here! What a 
solemn glimpse into man’s power to counterwork God’s pur- 
pose! So soon after its establishment did the house of David 
prove unworthy, and the experiment fail. Yet that long- 
suffering purpose is not turned aside, but persistently and 
patiently goes on its way, altering its methods, but keeping 
its end unaltered, bending even sin to minister to its design, 
pitying and warning the sinner ere it strikes the blow that the 
sinner has made needful. 

Behind the figure of Solomon we see another. The wisest 
of men fell shamefully, captured by coarse lust, and apparently 
steeled against all remonstrances from heaven. “A greater 
than Solomon is here.” The faults of the human kings of 
Israel prophesy of the true King, who shall be the substance 
of which they were but faint shadows, and whose manhood 
was stained by no flaw, nor his kingdom ever rent from his 
pure hands; Solomon was wise, but Christ iswisdom. Solomon 
built a temple, but altars to false gods overtopping it across the 
valley; and his temple was burned with fire. But Christ is 
the true temple as well as priest and sacrifice. Solomon was 
by name the peaceful, and his land had outward rest, darkened 
at the last by war and rebellion. But Christ is the prince 
of peace, and of his dominion there shall be noend. Solomon 
is the great example of the sad truth that the loftiest and 
wisest share in the. universal sinfulness, Christ is the one 
flawless man, who makes those who take him for their king 
wise and peaceful, prosperous, and, in due time, sinless, 
like himself. 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS, 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D, 
OBSTA PRINCIPIIB, 


If we have ecstatically rejoiced in the three lessons past, 
there is a drench of tears, and an ecstasy of heartache, in the 
two lessons to come. “Solomon is not known to have had but 
one son, and he wasa fool.” If he had mated himself with 
some one pious Hannah, splendid Deborah, or blessed 
Mary, instead of seven hundred heathen women, things 
would have been different. He would then have written his 
delicious lyric in praise of monogamy (Canticles) from delec- 
table instead of bitter cxperience. 

It seems incredible that such a man as Solomon, with such 
experiences of God’s favor and help, should have sq sinned. 
But Adam, David, and Lucifer are actualities of history. 
What were Solomon’s beginnings? Pride of empire induced 
all these heathen alliances, How much better to have Ieaned 
on God for assured dominion, than a lot of wheedling, tricky 
devotees of Ashtoreth. The man has lost his head who 
judges that concubines, instead of God, make kingdoms fine. 

David sinned especially against man, but Solomon sinned 
against God in his idolatries, The sin of the latter was so 
great that he remained on the throne only because of the 
excellence of the former (v.12). David with all his sin had 
excellence enough to extend over Solomon to Rehoboam, A 
father can be more good than a son can counteract. A man 
may be very humble and tractable when beginning to exer- 
cise authority, very arbitrary after he is accustomed to it. 

When God, who gave them the kingdom, gave it to an- 
other, Solomon sought to slay God’s choice. Solomon knew 
that God reigned, and gave the kingdom to whomsoever he 
would, He had done so in the case of Saul, David, and him- 
self. But the purblind recreant seemed to think his arm could 
strike through God’s shield and slay his chosen. Sin is insanity. 
During probation there are no heights from which men cannot 
fall. Little trickles in the dyke widen to devouring floods. 

Did Solomon repent? Who knoweth? There are depths 
of disgrace where a man cannot believe in help, and, if 
offered, he would rather hang himself, and go to his own 
place, than be a scarred monument of saving grace. 

Denver, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. OLAY TRUMBULL. 


Tt came to pass, when Solomon was old, that his wives turned 
away his heart after other gods (v.4). No man ever gets so 
old that he has outgrown temptation. It is a very common 
thing to say that if a man starts right, he will keep right; 
but there is no foundation in truth for that statement. It is 
safe to say, that if a man starts right and keeps right, he will 
be right; but that is as far as we can go in prophesying con- 
fidently as to a man’s outcome. It is not he that endures 
at the beginning, but “he that endureth to the end,” who is 
to have the reward of endurance. It is all right to urge the 
boys and the girls to start right and to go on right; but it is 





the hands of a headstrong fool, and there was a capable | 


| well for the parents and teachers and pastors, even the aged 







members of the church, to have a care lest their heart ani 
their ways are turned away from God even in their old ag, 
His heart was not perfect with the Lord his God, as was ih, 
heart of David his father (v.4). That doesn’t mean that Sj, | 
mon wasn’t sinless; although this latter might safely be aja | 
of him. But it does mean that his heart wasn’t wholly give, 
to the Lord; that he didn’t even propose to worship and sery, 
Jehovah only; but that he divided up his heart among oth, 
gods, while he devoted a piece of it to Jehovah. David ws, 
a sinner. He had no sinless heart; but Ais whole heart, sip, 
ful as it was, was given to Jehovah. He never swerved fron, 
his fidelity to Jehovah, whatever were the temptations tp 
idolatry. There is where he was superior to his son Solo. 
mon. Every Christian ought to have a perfect heart—, 
heart wholly the Lord’s—in this sense. He who would giv, 
a part of his heart only to the Lord is like Solomon, so far 
although without Solomon’s wisdom. 
Solomon went after Ashtoreth,... and after Mileom, . . . and 
. . . did build an nigh place for Chemosh (vs. 5-7). What 
a wicked’ man that Solomon was! We don’t go after 
those divinities. Oh, no! We don’t build high places 
to gods and goddesses with any such outlandish names as 
those. There is where we have the advantage of Solomon, 
But, after all, those names are not of so much account as the 
things they signified. Those were the divinities of lust, and 
light, and power. Do we never turn away from God in pur. 
suit of these objects of desire? When it comes to be a ques. 
tion between serving God wholly, serving God only, and 
being led away of lust, or being drawn after mere learning 
and knowledge, or being tempted to crave power, are we 
always sure to choose the Lord’s service? If we are, then we 
have an advantage, so far, over Solomon. But how is that? 
The Lord was angry with Solomon, because his heart was turned 
away from the Lord, the God of Israel, which had appeared unto 
him twice, and had commanded him concerning this thing (vs. 9, 
10). This anger of the Lord’s was not a matter of personal 
feeling, as we commonly understand the word to imply. It 
was rather a conflict brought about by Solomon’s action. The 
Lord had chosen Solomon to be his representative. He had 
put him on Israel’s throne, as in earge of a garrison, enjoine 
ing it upon him to keep out the Lord’s enemies from that 
citadel. Solomon had pledged himself to be faithful at this 
point, and had taken his post accordingly. Once fairly in 
power, he had opened the fortress gates to the enemy, and 
had actually assigned a portion of it, with arms and ammuni- 
tion provided, to the very enemy he had been set to oppose, 
This brought him in direct conflict with the Lord, and, 
unless the Lord would himself surrender to the enemy, Solo- 
mon and his new allies must be opposed by the Lord. The 
anger of the Lord is always against those who betray the 
trust which he commits to them; and so long as a man 
opposes the Lord, a conflict with the Lord is inevitable. 
Wherefore the Lord said,... I will surely rend the kingdom 
from thee (v.11). If one of the Lord’s soldiers attempts to 
hand over to the enemy the citadel which the Lord has set 
him to guard, he will surely bring himself into conflict with 
the Lord; but he will not be sure to compass his own pur- 
poses, or to thwart the Lord in his parposes. A man can 
promise, and can try, to betray his trust, so as to harm the 
Lord’s cause; but he cannot accomplish all the injury that 
he hopes todo. If he were on the Lord’s side, he could be 
sure of victory against all the world, and hell also. If he 
turns against the Lord, he cannot have victory, even though 
all the world and hell also are with him in his struggle. The 
Lord will take such a man’s power away from him; but such 
@ man cannot take any power away from the Lord. 
Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SOHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Last week, Solomon’s wisdom; this week, Solomon’s fall. 
The work of this lesson will consist in showing how, in spite 
of his wisdom, this king came to such sad ends, Thus far in 
his life all has been outwardly fair. Prosperity, in an over- 
whelming tide, has steadily been setting toward his kingdom. 
Wealth untold has been gathered into histreasury. Palaces, 
public works, armies, navies, chariots, horses, orchards, gar- 
dens, orchestras, and all the delights of the sons of men, have 
gathered around the throne of the monarch, Yet, in the 
midst of all this tide of external success, the seeds of desolation 
and ruin have been thickly and persistently sown. Imagine 
the life of a sovereign with seven hundred wives and three 
hundred concubines! Among these, too, were many relatives 
of idolatrous sovereigns, who brought with them their native 
religions, and whom the Israelitish king had to allow to 
worship according to their own false manner. What a con- 
dition—religiously speaking—must the palace of the king 
have presented, with these idolatrous women and their chil- 
dren, striving to influence him, each in behalf of her own 
favorite gods, At first the poor wicked king gave way to 
their importunities, only to the extent of allowing them 
“liberty of conscience” to worship as they pleased. But by 
and by the evil progressed, and the heart of the king himself 
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and Milcom. Then he went farther still, and built on the 
Mount of Olives an idolatrous place for Chemosh and Molech. 
his kind of wickedness he had to repeat for all the strange 
wives that he married; for when he had cried A, he had to 
B, and so go on to O and D. Thus one step led to 
gnother, until the land was filled with official idolatry, and 
polluted with every manner of religious abomination. God 
was angry. Nowonder. It is rather a wonder that he did 
not smite Solomon dead for his wickedness, In fact, God 
was withheld from visiting all his deserts on Solomon “for 
David thy father’s sake.” And even when the major part of 
the kingdom was torn away from him, Judah was left only 
“for David my servant’s sake, and for Jerusalem’s sake.” 
Now ask the scholars how it was possible for the wisest 
man in the world to sink into such wickedness as we have 


been talking about. If he knew so much, why did he not do* 


better? The answer is plain, True wisdom is not mere 
knowing. If it were, then we should only have to educate 
our people to make them good. But there are many, whom 
to educate is only to furnish with greater power for evil. 
True wisdom is found in the fear of God. If Solomon had 
this wisdom at the outset of his career, he had begun to lose 
it long before this, and by the time spoken of in our lesson 
the last vestige of it seems to have disappeared. He knew 
the right, and yet he chose the wrong in the face of his 
better knowledge. In fact, his greater knowledge only added 
to his responsibility. Because he knew so much, he was 
the more wicked for doing so little. Of all the men in his 
kingdom, he was the most culpable, because the best informed. 
We wonder, when we read his words in the Book of Proverbs, 
to find him so devoid of all common sense as he seemed to be 
toward the close of his life, He gave plenty of wise talk— 
and the same amount of foolish walk. 

Is it true, then, that our talk and walk can diverge from 
each other, and that we can even tell others what it is best todo, 
and then not do that same thing ourselves? Alas, yes! 
There are very few people who walk as well as they talk. 
Many a scholar in this school could tell a heathen what he 
must do to be saved, and yet that same scholar is not a saved 
soul yet. Not for lack of knowledge will many in this land 
perish, but from lack of practicing that which they know as 
well as they know their A B C. So, too, with Christians; 
they know much more of duty than they are ready daily to 
practice. Do we not all know—for example—that self- 
sacrifice is one of the virtues of the believer? Do we not 
know that to give is better than to receive? Do we not know 
that to be reviled is better than to revile? Do we not know 
that it is better to suffer affliction with the people of God 
than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season? Ah me, 
what scores of things there are thatéve know, which, at the 
same time, we are desperately loath to practice! Solomons 
we are, all of us, at times. Here we sit to-day in judgment 
on him, and the sentence we pass condemns us as well as him. 

See, now, what a tremendous difference there is between 
the young and humble Solomon, asking earnestly for God’s 
guidance, and Solomon the hoary sinner, leading the people 
into idolatry! Can this be the same man? Go, ask him 
whether he is the very man of Lesson IX. Tell him that 
millions of Sunday-school scholars are wondering at the 
change, and asking how it came to pass. Ah! it was step 
by step. Nothing went suddenly. One by one came evil 
thoughts, one by one came evil desires, little by little fol- 
lowed evil practices, year after year added sin to sin, until 
at last Solomon could sin with a high hand, and not fear 
God or man. 

So sin always works. So it is this minute working in this 
very class, silently making progress, but steadily growing 
greater and greater. Little by little—how much that means! 
Like a little leak in a dam, that, unstopped, means presently 
a flood, so a little sin, unstopped, means presently a fearful 
apostasy from God, and then punishment from the hand of 
the Most High. 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Solomon was Old.—Riches, fine horses and chariots, gold in 
abundance, parks, gardens, men singers and women singers, 
laughter and mirth, did not keep age from coming on. Did 
Solomon grow wiser or better as the years went by? When 
Solomon was young, and called himself the Lord’s servant, 
what did he say about being a little child? What kind of 
heart did he ask God to give him? Did he ask to know the 
difference between right and wrong? It seems as if Solomon 
forgot his prayer to God, and the Lord’s answer, and the 
promise of long life if he would walk in the right way, as 
David, his father, did. Solomon wrote a thousand songs and 
three thousand proverbs,—-words of knowledge and wisdom ; 
but when he was old, did he ever write anything that sounded 
like his father’s song of trust—“Surely, goodness and mercy 
shall follow me all the days ot my life: and I will dwell in 
the house of the Lord for ever”? There were sad words 
from Solomon’s heart when he told of the works of his life,— 


all his striving for pleasure, for riches and show. He called 





them all “vanity and vexation of spirit,” and soid again and 
again, “All is vanity.” What was the matter with a life 
which had been so richly blessed? 

“His Heart was not Perfect with the Lord."—The trouble 
began in his own heart, David sinned, but he repented, and 
turned again to God. His love and service, his gifts and 
prayer, were all sincere offerings. But Solomon began to 
care less for God, and more for Solomon. The wealth God 
gave he used for his own pleasure; the glory he gained he 
used to glorify himself. He forgot God’s commands, neg- 
lected to teach others to obey them, and soon disobeyed the 
very words and spirit of God’s law. He forgot his own 
father’s last words; he chose evil companions; he even mar- 
ried “strange wives,” daughters of heathen kings; for he 
wanted to gain more power in other lands. He knew it was 
forbidden for any of the children of Israel to marry among 
the heathen, and yet he who once asked for wisdom from 
God was so foolish that “his wives turned away his heart 
after other gods,” 

Solomon Did Evil.—Did Solomon forget the day when the 
temple was dedicated, and his prayer to God for himself and 
his people? Could he ever forget how “the glory of the 
Lord had filled the house of the Lord” on that day of days? 
And yet the time came when he who built the Lord’s temple 
built high places and altars for idols, to please the strange 
wives who turned away his heart. Did he ever try to win 
them to believe in his father’s God? If he had always 
been faithful to obey and observe all the fast-days and 
feast-days of Israel, would they have dared ask him to build 
their high places and images? They worshiped the god of 
the sun and the moon, the god of war, and another horrid 
image of brass like a great man with folded arms, The 
image was made hollow, and often a fire was kindled in it, 
and offerings laid upon the hot folded arms were burned in 
sacrifice, (No doubt the teacher can procure some truthful 
pictures of Baal, Ashtoreth, or Moloch, or some similar idol 
from foreign lands, but do not alarm little children with 
frightful pictures or objects.) Had Solomon forgotten how 
often Israel had been punished for turning to idol-gods? 
Which of the ten commandments did he seem. to forget? 
What did the Jews make and worship while Moses was in 
the mountain with God ? 

The Lord was Angry with Solomon—When was it that 
Solomon’s words pleased the Lord? Alas that, when he 
should have been wiser and better, his actions displeased the 
Lord! If God had spoken to you, and you knew your words 
had pleased him, do you think you would forget him, or do 
anything to make him angry? By whom has he spoken to 
every one of us? Is he angry now at all who turn away from 
him? Twice God spoke to Solomon. When was the first 
time? Again, after he had been king for twenty years or 
more, the Lord appeared to him, and warned him lest he 
should go after other gods. God loved Solomon, the heir of 
David's greatness, the child included in the covenant he had 
made with David. How lovingly God had watched Solomon 
in all the years when he searched for knowledge as for hid- 
den treasure, when he studied all the works of God, from the 
little insects and the honey-bees to the great elephant whose 
tusks were the ivory carved for steps to his throne ! 

Solomon’s Punishment.—Could a great wise king sin and be 
any safer from punishment than the poorest man in his king- 
dom? The sin was greater, because he had greater power 
to do good. Suppose he had used his treasures, his wisdom, 
his pen, his power, all for the glory of God? He became 
proud; instead of seeking to bless his people, he taxed them 
to glorify himself, and the people knew their king had broken 
his covenant with God. “I will surely rend the kingdom 
from thee, and will give it to thy servant.” The Lord had 
promised years before, that, if he walked before him as David 
had walked, the kingdom should belong to his family forever; 
but he also warned him, if he disobeyed, it should be taken 
from him. He sinned, and the sentence came, 

God’s Mercy.—For David's sdke, God was merciful. There 
were troubles coming,—war, rebellion. Solomon had one son, 
not taught to serve God, not following the ways of David or 
the wisdom of Solomon. But for David’s sake and his cove- 
nant with him, God waited. He said he would not rend the 
kingdom in Solomon’s lifetime. It was to be taken from his 
son, but one tribe should be left, over whom that son might 
be king. What a warning to the world is the fall of one so 
great and so wise as Solomon! The time of his danger was 
when he began to glory in his own strength, and feel that he 
could stand so safely, so grandly, 

What is our golden text? 
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ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


e 
BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.RB.S., 
Canon OF DURHAM. 


THE WorsHiP or Zrpontans.—The worship of Ashtoreth 
was originally Pheenician,—Baal, the emblem of the sun, being 
the male divinity; and Ashtoreth, or Astarte, the female, 
typifying the moon, But, so far as we can gather, the moon 
gave way to the planet Venus, the type of licentiousness; 
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and her worship extended eastward to Assyria under the 
name of Ishtar, and was carried westward into Greece as 
Aphrodita, or Venus, “the queen of the stars.” Sin and 
impurity of every kind marked her rites, of which we need 
not say more. The darkest time, religiously, in the history 
of Israel, was when Ahab married Jezebel, the daughter of 
Ethbaal, who was not only king of the Zidonians, but high- 


priest of Ashtoreth, She was worshiped in groves (asherah), - 


—that is, under trees; and it was when Ahab made a grove 
in her honor (1 Kings 16: 33) that he did more to provoke 
the Lord God of Israel to anger than all the kings of Israel 
that were before him; for none. since the days of Solomon 
had up to this time dared to introduce this profanation. 

Mo.xce anp CxEmMosH.—Altogether different, though not 
less hideous, were the rites of Molech and Chemosh worship. 
The latter was the tutelary god of Moab. We know little 
from Scripture about this heathen divinity beyond this fact, 
—that human sacrifices were offered to propitiate him, for to 
Chemosh did Mesha, king of Moab, offer up his eldest son 
and heir on the walls of Kir Moab, when invaded by Jehosha- 
phat and Jehoram (2 Kings 3: 27). The Moabite stone is, 
however, full of allusions to Chemosh as the national god. 
It is to Chemosh that the monument is dedicated, and to 
him is ascribed every Moabite victory. Enough is stated 
to afford abundant proof of the bloody character of the 
rites of Chemosh, which continued outside Jerusalem till the 
days of Josiah, Equally sanguinary were the rites of Molech ; 
that is, “the king,” the tutelary deity of Ammon. 

Human Orrerines To MoLecH.—Human sacrifices, es- 
pecially the burning alive of the first-born, were required by 
Molech. That both Chemosh and Molech were merely localized 
representatives of Baal the sun-god seems certain. I have found 
among the ruins which strew the country both of Moab and 
Ammon, sculptured alto-relievos representing a human face sur- 
rounded by rays, typifying the sun exactly like the well-known 
sculptures of Baal on the ruined Phenician temples round 
Mount Hermon, though much ruder and coarser in execution, 
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BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





NO ONE IS 


TOO zs 


TO BE IN DANGER. 





“ Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed 
lest he fall.” 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“My soul, be on thy guard.” 

“ Am I a soldier of the cross?” 
“Nearer, my God, to thee.” 

“ Beset with snares on every hand.” 
“ A charge to keep I have.” 
“Soldiers of Christ, arise.” 

“TI was a wandering sheep,” 
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QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEAROE. 


What command had the Lord given Israel, before they 
entered Canaan, concerning the nations dwelling therein? 
(Deut. 7: 1-8.) What restrictions had he laid in prospect 
of the monarchy? (Deut. 17: 14-17.) When, and how, did 
Solomon’s fall begin? (1 Kings 10: 26-29; 11: 1-3.) When 
did his fall become apparent to the nation? (vs, 4, 5.) How 
does every downfall begin? (v. 6.) How many observe its 
beginning? Can we, or can we not, keep ourselves from 
falling? (Jude 21, 24; 1 John 5: 21.) How do these verses 
read in the Revised Version? Name some of the idols from 
which we are to guard ourselves, Indicate some of the 
guards which are to be set up. How did Solomon prepare 
his own temptation? What is our duty concerning states of 
body, mind, and heart, which would render us liable to sin? 

What was Solomon’s purpose at the first, in building high 
places? (vs. 7,8; 1 Cor. 7: 82,33.) Are, or are not, our 
affections within the limit of our control? Matt. 22 : 37, 38.) 
Upon what is our love of God based? (1 John 4: 8.) How 
is that knowledge to be obtained? How does the Lord re- 
gard those who lose the fervor of their first love for him? 
(vs. 9,10; Rev. 2:4.) On what two occasioiie had the Lord 
appeared unto Solomon? (1 Kings 3.5; 9: 2-7.) How does 
the abpndance of the light given us affect our guilt in sin- 
ning? (John 15: 22,24.) How does God deal with those 
who turn from his love and service? (v.11; Rev. 2: 4, 5.) 


Why does a merciful God openly rebuke the sinner? (Jude 


7; Heb, 12: 6-10.) Why did the Lord temper the judgment 
upon Solomon with mercy? (v. 12.) Could the consequences 
of Solomon’s sin have reflected more unfavorably upon 
David’s name than the sin itself did? Are, or are not, chil- 
dren responsible for preserving the honor of the father’s 
name? How must we live in order to honor our heavenly 
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Father's name? (Matt. 5: 44,45.) Whose honor besides 
David’s was involved in the future of the kingdom of Israel ? 
(v. 13.) How will God honor his own choice in the indi- 
vidual disciple? (John 10: 27-29.) 

Philadelphia. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


No man -s safe in this world unless he counts himself 
wholly the Lord’s; himself and all that he has being entirely 
in the Lord’s service, and ever at the Lord’scall. It matters 

. not how wise he is, how lofty his station, how profound his 
religious nature, how commendable his early record,—if he 
trusts in his own strength, or if he thinks it is safe to divide 
his affections between God and the world, he is liable to make 
a moral wreck of himself even at the close of a lifetime of 
well-doing. This is the plain lesson of the story of “Solo- 
mon’s Fall,”—a lesson that cannot be too earnestly taken to 
heart by any one of us who studies that story. 

Wisdom will not save a man. A man may have wisdom, 
and yet act like a fool. That was the case with Solomon; 
and it has been the case with a great many men since the 
days of Solomon. Religious advantages will not save a man. 
Solomon had better religious advantages than any man on 
the face of the earth in his day; but Solomon’s religious 
advantages only made his religious follies the more promi- 
nent. A man who is a Sunday-school teacher, or a church 
officer, or a pastor, has enough religious advantages to be used 

' for an excellent purpose, but not enough to save him. A 
good record for ten years, or for seventy, will not save a man, 
nor even keep him from making such a bad record for ten 
years, or for ten days, thereafter, as shall prove his whole life 
a failure. Solomon’s earlier years were full of good, but his 
later years were to hisshame. No one of us can go through 


. mext year on last year’s record. What we have done is not 


an unfailing sign of what we are to do. 
The trouble with Solomon was one that is more likely than 
. any other to prove the ruin of well-disposed persons gene- 
rally. His case was very different from that of Absalom. 
Absalom seemed to have no thought except for self. His 
self-séeking made him disobedient, rebellious, ungrateful, 
treacherous, bloodthirsty. Solomon, on the other hand, 
showed no such traits as these. His chief fault was in think- 
ing that it was safe to make some concessions to the religious 
views of those who were not ready to give God the first place 
in their affections, He never abandoned God’s worship, but 
he indulged in other worship also. Many a person, nowadays, 
who has no temptation to be like Absalom, is sorely tempted 
to imitate the course of Solomon. 

Now, as in the days of Solomon, God wants every child of 
his to be his wholly, to be his always, to be his everywhere. 
Now, as in the days of Solomon, every child of God is sur- 
rounded by worshipers of other gods; and the temptation to 
the child of God is to share with these worshipers in the ser- 
vice they render to their gods, without giving up the worship 
of hisGod. Many a man who would never think of giving 
up God’s service on the Sabbath, would deem it not altogether 
wrong to share, on a week-day evening, with a fellow church- 
attendant, in amusements or occupations which he knows to 
be out of keeping with God’s undividell service, Such aman 
goes “not fully after the Lord;” his heart is “not perfect 
[not entire] with the Lord his God.” The trouble with him 
is just that which was Solomon’s trouble. 

No man is safe in this world unless he counts himself 
wholly the Lord’s; himself and all that he has being entirely 
in the Lord’s ser vice, and ever at the Lord’s call; on week- 
days as well as on the Sabbath ; in amusements and in busi- 
ness activities, as truly as in church services and at prayer- 
meetings. 


ADDED POINTS. 


A marriage union that does not include a union in the 
supreme object and purpose of life, is not a proper union. 
He or she who, professing to be Christ’s, deliberately consents 
to become one with another who is not Christ’s, attempts the 
fearful experiment of surrendering that which is holy to that 
which is unholy. 

Having joined interests with those whose ways are evil, 
we are more likely to come into their ways than we are to 
bring them into our ways. Herein is one of the perils of 
godless associations in any sphere. 

After a-man has done one wrong thing, he i¢ much more 
likely to do another. It is easier to yield the second time 
than it is the first. If Ashtoreth has been given attention 
that ought tochave been given to God, why should not Che- 
mosh and Molech have a share of attention also? The only 

igure way of avoiding a second sin is by resisting the first. 

It is not always because a man does not know tKe right 
that he chooses the wrong. In many a case it is the man to 
whom the Lord has appeared at least twice, for the giving of 
counsel and cheer, who goes farthest astray from the path 

that has been divinely pointed out to him. Whatever else 
we can say in excuse for ourselves as evil-doers, we cannot 
say that we have done as well as we knew how. 

“Be not deceived: God is not mocked: for whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap.” He who walks in God’s 





ways shall have God’s help. He who turns against God will 
find that God still keeps on in his course. 

God strives to rescue those whom he loves from the conse- 
quences of their own ill-doing. And for the sake of his dear 
ones God is lovingly forbearing with their dear ones, 
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{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times, Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new hooks, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 





DR. BRIGGS’S WHITHER* 


Probably no book of this year will occasion greater 
theological discussion than that of Professor Briggs, 
which he has published under the enigmatical title, 
Whither? Nor can this book be deemed unworthy of 
the attention it challenges, whatever be thought of the 
opinions of its author; for it is a thesaurus of important 
historical matter, and the brilliancy and vigor of its style 
make it attractive even to those who have comparatively 
little interest in the main subject of its discussion. It 
does not come within the province of The Sunday School 
Times to take part in the controversy which this book 
represents; for the questions at issue, while important, 
are largely denominational, This review will therefore 
present to its readers a summary of the contents of Pro- 
fessor Briggs’s volume, allowing him to speak for himself 
respecting its purpose. 

In describing his studies of Reformation theology, the 
author mentions his surprise at the advance in doctrine 
manifest in the Westminster standards. He then tells 
of his special study of these standards, and the helps 
furnished him by Mr. McAlpin, of New York, to whom 
the book is dedicated. “These studies of the West- 
minster divines disclosed the fact that modern Presby- 
terianism had departed from the Westminster standards, 
all along the line” (p. viii). Troubled by this discovery, 
the author hesitated to write fully about these facts until 
the current movement in regard to revision of the Con- 
fession of Faith furnished “an external call to publish 
them.” Accordingly he presents the facts in this volume, 
which he describes as “ historical,” “ polemical,” “ ireni- 
cal,” and “catholic” (pp. ix, x). The first adjective is 
justified by the researches of the author; the second, by 
the tone of the volume. He speaks of its having been 
necessary for him “to attack so often the elder and 
younger Hodge, divines for whom ” he has “ great respect 
and admiration.” But he adds: “It is the theology of 
the elder and younger Hodge that has, in fact, usurped 
the place of the Westminster theology in the minds of 
a large proportion of the ministry of the Presbyterian 
churches, and now stands in the way of progress in 
theology and of true Christian orthodoxy” (p. x). Yet 
when, as is frequently the case, one or the other of the 
Princeton theologians has maintained the view of the 
Westminster standards against the popular failure to 
apprehend them, Dr. Briggs cites their words with ap- 
proval and admiration. 

The “irenical” character of the book rests on its pur- 
pose to show that the many departures from the standards 
make it “necessary for all parties in the Presbyterian 
churches to be generous, tolerant, and broad-minded ” 
(p. x), the author avowing himself to be a Broad Church- 
man. Probably the many incidental controversies in 
which Dr. Briggs has been compelled to take part, make 
the polemical premises more prominent in his work than 
the irenical conclusion. The “catholic” purpose of the 
volume results from the author’s opinion that all the 
Protestant churches have departed from their standards, 
and hence that all should ask “Whither?” That Dr. 
Briggs hopes for some higher Christian unity as the 
result of all this deviation and the discussion of it, is 
evident throughout the volume. 

There are ten chapters in the book, each with a 
striking title; namely, Drifting, Orthodoxy, Changes, 
Shifting, Excesses, Failures, Departures, Perplexities, 





* Whither: A Teeplagiens Question for the Times. By Charles 
, Davenport Professor of Hebrew, etc., in the 





Unfon “Theological 3e Seminary. 8X5 inches, cloth, pp. xvi, 303. Ni 
les Scribner's Sons, $1.76. — 
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Barriers, Thither. As these titles only suggest the con | 
tents, it may be well to state the positions more clearly, 
In the first chapter Dr. Briggs asserts that religion jn ind 
Great Britain and America is at present in a Very up. 
satisfactory condition,” which he depicts, closing wig ’ 
the statement that the Protestant churches have drift 
from their standards. Inthe next chapter he make, 
distinction between orthodoxy and orthodoxism; y 
naturally enough, there is here found a defense of that 
new department of theological science called “ Biblicg 
Theology.” The six chapters which follow aim “y 
show that the American Presbyterian Church has drifte 
away from the Westminster standards” (p. 23). In thig 
part of the volume there is a great amount of valaably 
historical matter. The opening sketch of the Wes. 
minster Assembly is designed to show that discipline 
church polity was more prominent in the Westminste 
Assembly than doctrine. This perspective is now re 
versed, Dr. Briggs says, and he cites the various changes 
that have been made. The three great principles from 
which departures have been made, the author says, are; 
“1, The sole authority of the Holy Scriptures; 2, Justi. 
fication by faith alone; and 3, Salvation by the Diving 
grace alone” (p. 63), It is impossible to follow the 
author in all his positions, but one may fairly state the 
case in remarking that most of the deviations are in 
the matter of proportionate emphasis, except in regard 
to the doctrines of Scripture and some problems of 
eschatology. Dr. Briggs’s denial of the inerrancy of 
Scripture is already well known; but he here takes 
direct issue with the Princeton theologians on the sub- 
ject. The latter will probably disclaim much that is 
attributed to them,—at least, the inferences drawn from 
their positions. 

Some of the utterances in Chapter VIII. will arouse 
sharp controversy, since they suggest new and peculiar 
views in eschatology. The chapter on “barriers” con- 
tains much that all Christians must admit, but whether 
the barriers will be removed in the way Dr. Briggs suggests 
is open to question. The last chapter is intended to be 
constructive; but the author naturally emphasizes those 
departments of study with which he is most familiar, 
and, it must be said, accepts as finally settled some 
positions about which there is still great difference of 
opinion. He is somewhat optimistic in his broad-church 
hopes. For example, he says, very near the close of the 
volume: “In all these questions of the times, the West- 
minster Confession is in advance of the Presbyterian and 
Congregational churches, and points the way of progress” 
(p. 296). But, granting this, what hope is there of im- 
proving the standards of these churches? Will the 
broad-church attitude bring men up to what he deems 
the higher position of the confession of faith? These 
questions will be asked. Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists must answer them. 

The book is, of course, fresh and readable. The present 
notice must purposely avoid speaking any more fully of 
its spirit, The volume is of such a nature, touching 
upon so many controversial points, taking such a positive 
position, that it is well-nigh impossible to deal with it 
in detail without adopting a polemictone. Hence others 
will be likely to combat Dr. Briggs. It is enough here 
to have stated in general what are the purpose and con- 
tents of the book. 











Now that Mr. Howells, in Harper’s Magazine for 
November, has conclusively proved (at least to his own 
satisfaction) that Jane Austen was superior, in her 
“genuine realism,” to “‘Scott, Bulwer, Dickens, Thack- 
eray, Charlotte Bronté, and even George Eliot,” there 
certainly ought to be a few curious readers of Mrs. 
Charles Malden’s life of Jane Austen in the irregular but 
occasionally useful Famous Women series. Mrs, Malden 
does not, with Mr. Howells in his latest enthusiasm, call 
her “ the divine Jane;” “the first and the last of the 
English novelists to treat material with entire truthful- 
ness;” “the most artistic of the English novelists, alone 
worthy to be matched” with Tolstoi, etc.; who was her- 
self “ great” and whose works were “ beautiful,” because 
they “dealt with nature, nearly a hundred years ago, as 
realism deals with it to-day.” But her new biographer 
assures us that no successor to Miss Austen can be named 
whose style can for a moment challenge comparison with 
hers. Mrs. Malden offers many biographical facts and 
sundry superfluous summaries of the novels she praises; 
but as for her book, it is enough to say that no other of 
Jane Austen’s eulogists can fora moment challenge com- 
parison with Mrs. Malden in the matter of violation of 
rules of style. A literary critic may possibly be excused 
from obedience to the laws of grammar and rhetoric, but 
should at least know how to punctuate. (76 inches, 
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‘on the whole, be called the artistic and 


_Harper’s Magazine and The Century, is 


_one for public libraries, or for readers un- 
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oth vii, 224 Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. Price, $1.00.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


A more than common interest has sud- 
denly been aroused among the leading 
piblical scholars of Europe and America 
by a0 article in the Greek church-paper 
goter, to which Th. Meyer, in the Theo- 
logische Literaturzeitung, calls attention, 
The article is written by Chr. Papado- 
poulos, a Greek judicial officer of the 
isle of Cyprus, and gives a desctiption of 
the manuscripts in the Arabic library of 
Damascus. Among these there is said to 
exist an uncial manuscript of the Bible, 
which would seem to be of not less im- 
portance than Tischendorf’s famous Codex 
Sinaiticus. The manuscript consists of 
3804 leaves, each 12} fingers wide by 13§ 
fingers long, and contains a portion of 
the Old Testament according to the Sep- 
tuagint, the whole New Testament, the 
Epistle of Barnabas, and a large part of 
the Shepherd of Hermes. 


Scribner’s Magazine, which may now, 
literary peer of its four-dollar rivals, 


becoming a steady source of issue of papers 
or series afterwards bound in separate vol- 
umes, From its pages have now been 
gathered, in a handsome half-leather 
octavo; its well-known, entertaining, and 
instructive articles, by many hands, on 
the making and working of The American 
Railway (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $6.00), a development which now 
represents 150,000 miles of road and 
$9,000,000,000 of investment. Scribner’s 
Magazine also first printed the greater 
part of the chapters composing Professor 
N.S. Shaler’s popular discussions entitled 
Aspects of the Earth (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $4.00), to wit, volcanoes, 
earthquakes, great caves, cyclones, storms, 
and other meteorological phenomena, and 
North American river-basins, forests, soils, 
etc. The accompanying pictures are, of 
course, reissued, and the book is a good 


willing to attack more methodical treatises, 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular. edition this week for subscribers is 
126,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.00 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each iz- 
sue fora year, ora uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 

toned onanappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate recommended 


by physicians of all schools, for the brain, 
herves, and stomach. 


An Extended Popularity.—Brown’s Bron- 
chial Troches have been before the public 
many years. For relieving coughs, colds, and 
throat diseases, they have been proved reliable. 
Sold only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 


* The Limited Fast Mail.—The Union Pacific 
Railway, the Overland Route, has just put on a Lim- 
ited Fast Mail Train to carry the United States mail 
between Council Bluffs and San Francisco and Port- 
land. This daily Fast Mail train will carry a limited 
number of passengers, and,in addition to the United 
States Mail Cars and a baggage car, will be composed 
of a Pullman Palace Sleeper and Pullman Dining Car 
for Portland, and a Pullman Slee ing Par for San 
Francisco, thus accommodating iim! number of 


PThe sleep 

The pers and the diner will run through from 
, Via the Chicago and North-Western Rail- 

. Only first-class tickets will be honored on this 

n. 
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LIFE ON A WAR SHIP. 


will appear through Scribner's Magazine. 


HOME 


be illustrated. 


FICTION. 


unusually strong. 


THE CITIZEN'S RIGHTS. 


HUNTING ARTICLES. 
SINGLE ARTICLE 


shall be further advanced. 








MR. ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON inesiscecinc ating 1500. the 
m the Magazine during 1890. The 
names of ether important contributors will appear in more specific announcements; and 


several important projects, of which the beginning at least will fall within the next twelve 
months, are purposely reserved for description when the arrangements in progress for them 


RELATE NN RACED REARS ENACTED? SSUMENOER AS LANE NR 2 IL IAD 6 ENED, RARE PRERENDER 
SUBSCRIBE NOW, BECINNING WITH THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 743 Broadway, New York 


will be completed by several carefully illustrated papers, beginning in January with « Elec 
tricity in the Household,” by MR. KENNELLY, Mr. Edison’s chief electrician, An article 


TS 
will send a recent FO R 
number and a full . : 
a He eet sgtatised by this | In 1890 SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE will enter upon its fourth year 
prospectus. ee es ce ee and seventh volume. Its aim has been that its articles shall be of 
namental cover. interest in themselves, over and above their timeliness and author- 
HOLIDAY NUMBER. ship, and that great variety shall be secured to its readers. It is 
CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN CARICATURE. By J. A. Mrr- believed that the full announcement, a summary of which follows, 
CHELL. With 17 Illustrations by Keppler, Nast, Frost, ° ° nO tae, ° 
Attwood, Woolf, Gibson. MeVickar, “Chip,” and many gives promise of a year of great popular and artistic attractiveness. 
others. * 
HOW THE QTHER HALF LIVEs- r beats senony the e Tene- Among the important features are: 
men A. \ 8 g ons 
from fiash-light photographs. AN ADDED DEPARTMEN AND INCREASED SPACE. It 
BRETON PICTURES. The pardon of Ste. Anne d’Auray, has been decided to open with the 
and other festivals. By Dr. W. P. NortuRur, Wi January number a department for the brief consideration of subjects of both passing 
A aula any a | oho a me Shan trated and permanent interest, and for this purpose a few pages will be added to each num- 
bine well-illustrated ar-} bo,” This feature in the Magazine will give, it is believed, a new element of bright 
aman ORME MES a, Gy BGI | Meee rest 
BEERS. 4 4 AFRICAN EXPLORATIO AND TRAVEL will be treated from 
ILLUSTRATED POEMS form a specially attractive feature several points of view. MR. HER- 
. bata rg on ejdteieane eaten BERT WARD, who spent five years on the Congo, will write of that now famous 
on. o end payer this month. “Minister to England, ag a etl etehiy oh will appear, and several by well-known 


MR. R, F. ZOGBAUM, the artist and writer, has received permission to accompany the new naval 
Squadron of Evolution on its cruise; and thus to make the first possible studies of the life at sea of 
officers and men under the altogether novel conditions of the New Navy. The articles embodying these studies, with his own illustrations, 


IN CITY, SUBURBS, AND COUNTRY. The city homes will be discussed by CHARLES F,. McKIM, the eminent 
architect; the country and suburban homes will be treated by writers of equal authority. In connection with this will be 
given a paper describing how houses have been built by people of small means through Building and Loan Associations. The articles will 


In January a new novelette in four parts will be begun by OCTAVE THANET, with illustrations by A. B. FROST. 
Later there will be a serial by an anonymous writer, for which the publishers are safe in prophesying an amount of 
attention given to no novel which has appeared in this form for many years. The SHORT FICTION of the year, it is believed, will be 


A series of articles upon a great class of rights and privileges for which the citizen pays his 
taxes, but of which the long-suffering American allows himself to be deprived. ‘Thus will be 
covered the Rights of the Citizen as a householder, as a traveler, as a user of the public streets, his rights to his own property, to his own 
reputation, ete. They will be contributed by writers who will speak with authority, among them will be E. L. GODKIN, FRANCIS 
LYNDE STETSON, F. W. WHITRIDGE, and others. 


THE ELECTRIC ARTICLES 


is one of those remaining in this series. 


ERICSSON, THE GREAT INVENTOR. 


There will be two articles upon John Ericsson, the great inventor, written 
under peculiar advantages by MR. WILLIAM ©, CHUROH, who, at 
csson’s request, was made his authorized biographer and intrusted with his papers. The illustrations will include much that is 
of the highest interest and novelty; the original unpublished sketches of the Monitor, etc. 


A group of articles on Hunting will appear during the year, numbering perhaps as many as the 
Fishing articles published in 1889, and in similar fresh fields. 


IN GREAT VARIETY. Among them are: “In Paris with the Three Musketeers,” written and illus- 
trated by MR. and MRS. E. H. BLASHFIELD; one by W. C. BROWNELL on some lasting im- 
pressions and results of the French Exposition; three on English, French, and German Caricature respectively ; two especially attractive 
articles called “In the Footprints of Charles Lamb;” papers on Neapolitan Art, on French Illustration, on Print Collecting; a remarkable 
article on Madame De Staél by a well-known diplomatist, with some recently discovered, material; MR. SIDNEY COLVEN’S article on 
George Meredith, MR. HUMPHRY WARD'S on some great Picture Sales, with illustrations by HARRY FURNISS; on Water Storage 
in the West, and on Mining, the latter with novel photographs; Australian papers; on the Floral Decoration of Ponds and Lakes, with some 
very beautiful effects; and a group upon Physical Conditions in the United States, by PROF. N. 8. SHALER, with illustratiions, 
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A complets set of 
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Very suggestive, original, and striking. 

STUDIES IN LUKE’S GOSPEL. hong Rev. 
C. 8. Robinson, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, 314 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 
— paper, with cloth back, 50c. Bright, interesting, 
and he’ > 

For International lessons from Jan'y to July, 1890, 

SIMON PETER: His Early Life and Times. By 
Cloth 60. = 8. Robinson, D.D., LL.D. 0, 309 pp. 

o 25. 

The story graphically depicts the childhood and 
youth A this apostle, with the side-lights of Oriental 
researc! 


THE BIBLE IN PICTURE AND STORY. 
By Mrs. L. 8. Houghton. Small quarto, 240 pp., 269 
cuts. Cloth, $1.25: gilt extra, $1.75. 

A complete resume of Scripture history, from Eden 
to Parad A household treasure, to make the Book 
of Books known and loved by tife young. 

CHRIST’S WORDS. The gem of wall rolls. 
Tiluminated es, tinted paper, printed in colors; 
containing choice cuts in photogravure. On light 
roller, tasseled cord, $1.50. 

BAYS OF LIGHT. By Miss Helen P. Strong, 
author of “ Garment of Praise.” Monotint and colors. 
Oblong. 60 cents; leatherette,$1.00. Of rare merit. 

FRIENDLY WORDS TO YOUNG WO.- 
MEN. By the Rev. H. E. Stone. Sq. 24mo, 1% pp., 
illuminated cover, Cloth, 60 cents. 

STAR LIBRARY. A new and attractive Sun- 
day-school library of one hundred 16émo volumes, 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St. and 304 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
Boston, 54 Bromfield St. Rochester, N. Y.,98State St. 
Chicago, 122 Wabash Av. Phila., 1512 Chestnut St. 
Cincinnati,176 Elm St. SanFrancisco,735 MarketSt. 








This train, with its connections, makes the extraor- 
dinary time of 107 hours, New York to San Francisco, 
and 104 hours to Portland. 

‘AS accommodations are limited, earl lication 

onl same ened be made +. Union D' 
lew York to 

zg oy RE Agent, 5 Web. 


CR AFTS’ New addresses, present Sunday laws 
of all States, replies to Seventh-day 
6“ CIVIL Adventists, 25cts. First of 4 vols, 
if h Reform Library. Ad- 

SABBA % | vance price for all, 0 cts, Aut 
Pub! Co., 74 &. ath St., N.Y, 





MAKE MONEY. 


A good income is as- $% 
sured to the woman who 
will act as our agent in her @ 
own and adjoining towns, @ 
and push our business with ¢ 
energy and _ intelligence. 5 
Our instructions if followed 
out will make it easy to 
realize from $10 to $50 per § 
week, according to ability. 
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any address on ofatwo | 
y, receipt f 


ARPER'S Mutua’ rates for all magazines | 4 WAKE. 
¥. 2 50 and reviews, Mutual Library, | 
copies FSICY 1214 Chestnut St.,Philadelp 


6.00 
FALL issu ES. % IO XOO MOO XO MUO MOMS ee cect Se ‘The December Number of 
J 
(SUPREME THINGS, zy iene x72] Bs HOW WOMEN The Magazine of Christian Literature 
Colum,” etc. 12mo, 430 pp. Cloth, $1.75. CAN CONTAINING 


REDEMPTION AFTER DEATH, 
By Prof. C. A. Briggs, D.D., Union Theological Sem.g 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM IN AMERICA, 


From The Nineteenth Century ; 


AGNOSTICISM AND CHRISTIANITY, 
(Third Paper.) 
By Prof. Huxley, Dr. Wace, and others; and maby 
other valuable articles, 


WILL BE SENT FREE 


To any one sending their address with 6 centa in 
stamps. Mention this paper. Address, 


The Christian Literature Co., 
33 Bond Street, New York, 


FOR THE YOUNG FOLKS. 


ie People’s Cal«ndar illustrates the 
every-day amusements in a year’s life of a child. 
Twelve beautifully lithographed cards, printed in sac- 
simé ¢ of original water-colorr, ted with silk cord, and 
boxed. Entertaining, amusing, and instructive, 
Every mother will wantit. The chea t and most 
elaborate gift ever offered for tne holidays. 8 
price to Sunday-school teachers. Sen on 
receipt of 26 cents In postage stamps. 





3.8. STEVENS, , 
No. 2 Tribune Buliding,. New York, 


1,000 COPTES A DAY, for one year, of President 
Shultze’s BOOKS OF THE BIBLE AN- 
ALYZED (sce Review, Sept. 28). are needed to supply 
every vender The 8 nday School zune, Send 20 ets. 
(stamps on-ee fr your copy. very Sunday- 
school scholar should also have a copy. of 

H. tT. FRU EAU FF, Easton, Pa. 


** No pres:nt comparable to a Good Boo’, or a mib- 
sei iption to,@ fArst-class magazine like WIDE 








Send postal to D. LOTHROP CO., Boston_for 
list of books aad Prosp"*tus of the Lothrop , 
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By the Rev. HENRY VAN DYKE. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


(Vol. XXXT., No, 4 








CHRISTMAS 


, MUMBER OF 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE: 


CONTENTS: 
ABBEY’S SHAKESPEARE. 


“Merry Wives of Windsor.” Eleven illustra- 
tions by EpwIn A. ABBEY, with comments 
on the play by ANDREW LANG. 


SIX SHORT STORIES. 


The First Countess of Wessex. 


By THoMAsS HARDYs Eight illustrations by | 


C. 8. REINHART and ALFRED PARSONS, 


A Golden Wedding. 
By RutH McENERY STUART, 
tions by A. B. Frost. 


The Twelfth Guest. 
By Mary E. WILKINS. 
by C. D. WELDON: 


The Song of the Opal. 
By M. E. M. Davis. 


Medusa’s Head. 
By F. D. MILuet. 
. W. MoVICcKaR. 


The Taking of Captain Ball. 
By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. One illustration 
by C. 8S. REINHART. 


THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. 
Nine illus- 
trations from modern and medieval pictures. 
A POEM BY BLACKMORE. 
Buscombe; or, A Michaelmas Goose, 
illustrations by C. 8. REINHART. 
MODERN RUSSIAN ART. 
By THEODORE CHILD. Twelve illustrations 
from important paintings and sculpture. 
A GHOST. 
By LaFcapiIo HEARN. 
ORATORIO AND DRAMA: 
ANew Departure. By the Rev. H. R. HAWEIs, 


ODE FOR A MARINER ASHORE. 
By LovisE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


IN HOLIDAY ARRAY. 


The Easy Chair. By GEorGE WILLIAM CUR- 
Tis.—The Study... By WILLIAM DEAN 
HoweE.is.—The Drawer. Conducted by 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, 


Literary Notes. By LAURENCE HuTTon. 


Six illustra- 


Three illustrations 


Two illustrations by 





Three 








Harper's Periodicals. 


Per Year: 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE.. eaeesa mre = 
HARPER’S WEEKLY.. 
HARPER’S BAZAR........... * 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Subscribe Now. 


Booksellers and postmasters usually receive sub- 
scriptions, Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers 
should be accompanied by post-office money order or 

When no time is specified, subscriptions will 
begin with the current number. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


PERSONS WANTED 

In every Sunday-school in the United States 
and Canada, to sell the PEOPLE’S COMMENTARY 
ON THE GOSPEL OF LUKE. (Third volume of 
People’s Commentary Series.) By the Rev. 
EpwIn W. Rice, D.D. Crown octavo, cloth, 
331 p Maps and numerous illustrations, 
Price, $1.3 25. 

It will be particularly valuable in the study 
of the lessons for 1890, as they are for the en- 
tire year from the Gospel of St. Luke. 

&@® Send for illustrated circwar and special terms to 


THE UNION’S BOOK AGENCY, 


No, 1122 CuestNuT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


For §. §, Superintendents and Teachers, 


Our line of Xmas Gift Books embraces many novel- 
ties. New poems. New shapes. Xmas Booklets for 


4 00 
2.00 











‘SBunday-schools, 12 cents, Anagent wanted in every 


Sunday-school, 
Write, for terms and catalogue, to 


IBBOTSON BROTHERS, 
Richfield Springs, New York. 
““OXFORD” 


achers’ Bibl 
T. NELSON & ‘SONS, 33 East {7th ss. N. , - 





CHRISTMAS CONCERT SERVICES, 


TI will send postpaid for $1.00 per 100 any of the fol- 
lowing Christmas services, samples free. CHRIST Is 
Born. THE PRINCE OF PEACE. THE MANGER 
CRADLED KING. CHRISTMAS LIGHT. For $2.00 per 
10, CHRISTMAS BELLS, 16 pages. 


REV. W. C. WILBOR, Le Roy, N. , AN 


CHRISTMAS EXERCISE FREE! 


md three one-cent stamps, and I will send you a 
splendid prs oo KE, Exercise free. Addre 
WEE, Publisher, 57 Rose St., N. x. 

















New Xmas Cantatas, 


Services, and Carols. 


i 





Chris Past and Present.—A new Can- 
tata, by Fanny J. CrosBy aud Caryn FLORIO. 
Bright, original,and not difficult Dialogues, Reci- 
tations, Solos, Duets, and Choruses. Imparting a 
most beautiful and impressive lesson. Sure to 
give satisfaction. 

Price, 30 cents. 


Christmas Annual No. 20.—Contains an ample 
supply of new, original, bright, cheerful, and ap- 
propriate carols by the it Composers. 

4 cents each, $3 per 100. 


RB Afull Catalogue of our other popular Cantatas 





Santa Claus’ Prize and Who Got It.—Dr. 
DOANE’s latest Cantata is one of the most attrac- 
tive of his Series. A perfect gem. eyes ta 
very SS Christmas 

tion. Pri cents. 


The Monarch and the Manger.—A new Ser- 
vice by the Rev. RopERT LOWRY. An arrai 
ment ve Scripture selections interspersed with 
fresh and stirring hymns nn to original music, 
appropriate to the festival. 16 pages. 

Price, 5 cents each, $4 per 100. 


Cantatas, Services, and Xmas Music sent on request, 


wii” BICLOW & MAIN, 


81 Reaneiee Street, 
CHICACO. 





Christmas Service. 


The song service for Christmas, b 


the Rev. Leonard W. Bacon, D.D., entitled ‘‘The Coming of the 


King,” is virtually a Christmas oratorio, embracing bright and joyfu carols for the children, hymns and 


choruses for the entire con 
range of religious music. 


regation, and for the choir some of the noblest Ng ee ig in the whole 
rice of the school edition, five cents; 


per hundred. The full Order 


for the Service, including full Organ and Voice Score of all the music for the choir, with suggestions 
for the effective organization and conduct of the festival, is published separately in a large pamphlet. 


Price, twenty-five cents, 


WORCESTER, January 10, 1889. 


LEONARD WootrsEy Bacon. Dear Sir: I desire to personally thank you for the beautifu. Christmas Song 


Service prepared by you, a 
Piedmont Sunday-school very successfu 


director, Mr, Seth Ri 


and also to congratulate you in having arranged and presented 
school a service so far ahead of anything ever before arranged for such an occasion. 


to the Sunday- 
It was presented by the 


ly before an audience that filled the church to overflowing, and it 
was the unanimous opinion that it was the finest service of the kind ever presented 


in Worcester, Our 


chards, who is also Director of Music in the schools of the city, was highly pleased with 


the music and arrangement, and desires to extend his congratulations. 
We both trust you will continue the work so well begun, and give us services of as high grade for other 


occasions; and should you do so, 


choir, an organi 


you can be assured that we shall be among the first to 
We have a large number of 8 ngers in our school and congregation, and have, in 


roduce the work. 
dition to our church 


Choral Society of over one hundred voices. We trust you will favor us with advance 
pages of any similar work you may prepare, and greatly oblige, 


Yours very truly, 


eA. H. StTon#, in behalf of Piedmont Church Choral Society and Sunday-school. 


Schools not caring to undertake so difficult a service as the above will be 
entitled ‘‘ Seekin ng for the Christ,’’ which is suitable for-either large or small sch 


leased with the one 
Price, five cents ; 





$2.00 per hundre 
Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 1550. 1081 Walnut Brest. Philadelphia, Pa. 
O don’t you remember, 'tis almost December, 


And ph wild the Holidays come! 


CANTATAS FOR CHILDREN. 


CHRISTMAS AT THE KERCHIEP’S (20cts.; 
1.80 doz.), Lewis. CAUGHT NAPPING (30cts.; 
3doz.), Lewis. JINGLE ag Leky herent 4 

Rosabel. 


HRISTMAS GIFT cas 1.44 4 
GOoD TIDINGS (35 cts. : 40 doz, 
Rosabell BHMING lan oF (30 cts. ; ioe oe), doz. 
GE CHRISTM 
(30 cts. ; ; $3 doz.), Towne, 


FOUR CHRISTMAS SERVICES 


By Rosabel, Each, 5 cts.; $4 per hundred. 


Birthday of Our Lord. Holy Christ Child. 
Old, Sweet Story. Joyful Chimes. 


CAROLS AND SONGS. 


3 Collections b; Mowat ll Cae: Bat en 7Carols; 
(each, 10 cts. LLY 15 cts.; $1.44 
doz.). 10 NEw 1 PIECES ron a4 § (10 cts.). 


E PUBLISH, IN SHEET MUSIC FORM, 

very many superior x oben. that, for quality, 

might well be termed Pr Six good & speci- 
mens are: 


Signal Bells at Sea (40 cts.), Hays. 

Visions of Old Folks at Home (40 cts.), Stults. 
Mammy’s ria * Boy (40 cts.), Edwards. 

Cott Field Danc For piano. (40c.) Gilder. 
Paris Exposition Grand March (50c.). Knight, 
Military Schottische. (30 cts.) Rollinson. 


ANY BOOK OR PIECE MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston, 


aders will receive a copy of a good, new 
Mat hone a Anthem Sree, oy sending address to 
Fillmore Bros., Cincinnati, 


Merry Christmas Bells 


A new Entertainment for Sunday Schools, by 
J. H. Fillmore. New music and new recitations 
in variety and abundance. The little folks are 
well supplied with songs and speeches. Price, 
5 cents; % — per dozen, post-paid; $4.00 per 100, 
not prepaid 

A Christmas Entertainment, by J. H. Fill- 
more. Had an immense sale last year. Price, 
same as “ Merry Christmas Bellis.” 


Santa Glaus? Mother Goose 


A new Cantata, by Jessie H. Brown and Dr. 
J. B. Herbert. A charming plot, in which the 
rincipal characters of Mother Goose are intro- 
uced, It is sure to Denes Price, 25 cents; $2.40 
er dozen, not prepa’ 
sf Other good Cantatas—The Santa Claus Boys, 
Christmas Eve at Grandpa’ " Santa Claus 
and Family, and The New Year. Price, 5 
so each. om of the five cantatas named 


for 
"FILLMORE BI BROS 185 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 
ett RUMMOND, 711 Broadway, New York, 
Mrs. T. E, 


THE GIFT OF GOD! Barsicis 
ISRAEL'S PROMISED DAY, 2 evi 
THE XAZONDROUS BIRTH to Sion 


Three excellent Christmas Services, having 


appropriate Carols, Readings, Recitations. etc. 
Price 5 cents each, 50.cents per doz., mailed, 
SAMPLES OF THE THREE SENT FOR TEN CTS. 


John J. Hood, PHILADELPHIA | 5° 


XMAS CANTATA 


LIGHT OF THE L. Bristow. 
Forthe 8. 8. This Danatifel i nets pk... may be 
produced with or without costumes. Any number 
of scholars may take part in it—the greater the 
number the more pleasing will be the effect. Sure 
to delight both youngand old. $4.00 per Hundred. 
Send for our choice List of XMAS MUSIC. 
THE NEWHALL & EVANS MUSIC CO. 
ee Ww. 4th St,  ansine De 


wis. © 











ms for 





CHRISTMAS | Nos. | Complete 
GREETINGS || & 2 Sorta ae 


and ALFRED BEIRLY., Sample copies, 6 cents each. 


CHRISTMAS GEMS. s cholge Christmas 


Recitation. Well bound. Price, 50 
RR. McCABE € CO., 68 Wabash penn Chicago. 


| 





CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


Ward & Drummond's Chris Christmas Carols, 

No tl. Six ne w yo aw, —_ Fenty 

° Nichols, irkpatrick, others. 

Price, $2.20 per 100 copies, mail, x a, single 
copies, 3 cents. 





The great demand for our last year’s carols and 
services have induced us to bring out a new edition. 


They are: 
A Christmas 


THE BABE D responsive 


Service. Words and music by George Randall. 
This is one of the best services we ever issued. 
Price, $4.00 per 100; single copies, 5 cents, 


WARD & DRUMMOND’SSh2"" 


‘ols, No. 
10. $2.20 per 100: 3 cents a copy. 
Samples of the three mailed on receipt of 10 cents, 


In addition to the above, we keep alll the difterent 
Xmas services, no matter by whom published, and 
supply them at the lowest ra Don’t scatter ag od 
orders. You can save time and money by sendin, 

We specially ag ae the Church and Sun Loe 
school Musie Pub. Co., John J. Hood, W. J. Shuey, and 
Fillmore Brothers, ‘ 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
711 Broadway, New York City. 


FESTIVAL OF JOY. 


New Christmas Service. 
Price, 5 Cents; $4.00 per Hundred, 
By mail, 60c. per doz. ; $4.50 per hundred, 
CANTATA. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS. } *""S.ct00pes hundscae™* 
Abridged Edition, ie. $4.00 per hundred, 
ASA HULL, 150 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


THE GREAT SUCCESS. 
““ BETHLEHEM. ” 


CHRISTMAS SERVICE. 
y Miss F. E. PETTINGILL. 
Price, 5 weal ee 00 per 100 copies. Stamps received. 
Sample copies of cay Christmas service advertised 
in The Sunday School Times, sent upon the receipt of 
price named. Nosamples sent yy ae 
Ww. H. NER & € 
1102 Chestnut Street, Philsdelphia. 


THE CHRIST CHILD. 


A new service for CHRISTMA’ = mieais, by 
Messrs. LEINBACH and HILL, nal and fresh. 














Separate staff for cornet. 100 copies i. per ex- 
a! ; #4. gg) Fe, r mail. Sample copies free to } Baperin- 
ndeuts, 


CHAS. G. FISHER, 
907 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC, 
CHRISTMAS CANDY BOXES, 
CHRISTMAS CARDS, 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 
CHRISTMAS BOOKLETS, 
in great v. he a A full list in our Christmas Bulletin. 

itis sent 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM COo., 
Nassau Street, New York. 








Two FOR CHRISTMAS. 
IvThe Joy of Christmas-tide. By 
s Ss. Marion West. Music by J. KE. Trow- 
. bridge. II. Seeking the King (for 


EXERCISES Pane 
free! 
lished ait WERE tINRY DYNOYES & CO., Boston. Masa.” 


LGRIM CHILDREN’S SERVICES. 
CORONATION: No. XIIL. New. For Christmas. A 
unique service. Also, I. Christmas 
Gospel. IV. Manger Child. IX. Child Immanuel. 


com each ; 100 copies, $4.00. Samples free. Cone’L 
8.5. & _& PUBLISHING Society, Boston and Chicago. 


NTHEM CHOIR. cfi-ctonsreusy anthems, 
choruses, opening and Sime ve pieces. 








Price, $9.00 per doz. : le co’ ‘AY $1. arene 
wr free. W. 'WHITNE’ , Pub er, Toledo, O. 
Bede Bet & eamess 
gapl od p own 3dc. om 
by express Shots, ee 


_ per100, J.H. Kurzenknabe &Sons, Harrisburg, 


-_ CHOIR LEADERS. 


inne Bes tr 9 sage copy of the Musical Vis- 








Tie JOHN CHURCH CO. Cincinnati, 0 


E. P. DUTTON & COs 
Illustrated Booklets for Christng 


The Master, 
Series. 4 vol, 
small 4to, 16 
7 color and 9 
and ink, 

15 cents, ™/ 
His Wii. 
His Way. 
His Worp, 
His Love, 

Holly Bou 
Oblong, 12 _ 
allcelor. 25 cents, 


The Log Book 
(Rigging of 4 
ship.) 16 
color and mong 
tint. 25 cents, 
Harbor Lights. (Sea views.) 4to, 12 pages, 




















monotint and pen and ink 90.5 
Corals, (Sea views, shells, and coral.) Oblong, 
12 pages, 6 color and 6 MONOTINE...........rressceseees & 


Upward. A 
companion for 
@® month, con- 
taining 32 pages 
of Scripture 
texts and 
hymns, and 
original illus- 
trations in 
color and mono- 
tint. Small 4to, 
varnished board 
covers. 50cts. 

Onward. A 
text-book for 
every day in 
the month, with 
verses. 4to, 32 
pages, 50 cts. 

Love Divine, 








Daily texts and hymns for a 
month. With 32 pages of color and monotint 
illustrations by Frep. Hinzs, Large 4to, var- 


ABBNOA HOARE COW OR... ccccccecsyecocesccsceceessezceons eo-eavoed $1.00 


We Are Seven. By WILLIAM WorDsWwoRTH. 
With original illustrations in monotint by 
MARY L. GOW. 4t0, 20 pageS.........cceccsse eoceccocces 1.0 

The First Christmas. “The Infant Jesus,” 
by F. W. Fazer. With original illustrations 
in monotint by WaLTER Pacer. Large 4to, 





16 pages 1,00 | 





Little Maids. In portfolio, 12X14%4 inches, 
bound and tied with ribbon and imitation of 
wood covers. Containing one monotint page, 
with original poem, and seven loose pages. 
Each containing drawing in color of a little 
maid. In neat box 5.00 


Besides the above we have many others. Please examine 
them at your bookstore. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


For 1890 will contain 
SIDNEY, 
A New Serial Novel by 
MARGARET DELAND, 


Author of 
“ John Ward, Preacher.” 


OVER THE TEACUPS, 


A Series of Papers by 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


FELICIA, 


A Serial by a New Writer, 
MISS FANNY MURFREE, 
Sister to “ Charles Egbert Craddock.” 


HISTORICAL PAPERS, 
By JOHN FISKE. 


SOME FORGOTTEN 


POLITICAL CELEBRITIES, 


A Series of Papers by 
FRANK GAYLORD COOK. 
Also Stories, Poems, Travel Sketches, Essays, 


Papers on Education, Politics, Art, etc., 
by the best American Writers. 


TERMS: $4.00 a ved in advance, postage 
ree, 





























The Nov. and Dec. numb 
new subscribers whose seeboordned. Ate S 
1890 are received before Dec. 20. 


Postat Notes and Money are at the risk 
and therefore ventions should done 
order, draft, or registered letter, to 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 
4 PARK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


uld be made by money- 
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210th THOUSAND. 


| \ookKING BACKWARD. 
By Edward Bellamy. A story which de- 
geribes a possible golden age just before us, 
It has excited a wider and deeper interest 
than any book since “‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
$1.00, handsomely bound in cloth. 50 cents 
in paper. 

YNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 

By Harriet Beecher Stowe, Cloth, tastefully 

bound, $1.00. 


BETTY LEICESTER. 


A charming story for girls of fifteen, or there- 
abouts, By Sarah Orne Jewett. $1.25. 


A SUMMER IN A CANON. 
A delightful California story for girls and 
boys. By Kate Douglas Wiggin, author of 
“The Birds’ Christmas Carol” and “ The 
Story of Patsy.” Illustrated. $1.50. 


RIVERSIDE LIBRARY FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. 
1, eee: of Independence. By John 
2. a Wi m. An historical biog- 

raphy. _ By Horace E. Scudder, 
8, Birds Through an Opera Glass. By Flor- 
ence A. Martiam. ° 

4, be, Ps ha Down the Brooks. By Mary E, 


5. Coal and the Coal Mines. By Homer 
Greene. 


6. A New England Girlhood. By ones 
Larcom. 





Illustrated, Cloth, 75 cents each. 


** One of the most interestin; = ising series 
of books lately projected.” — : he Christian Onion 
(New York). 


*_* For sale by all booksellers, Sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & C0, Boston, 


Are You a Sunday-school Worker ? 
Then Ae pee f BA Dodsvod will be interested <a the Verbatim 
oak. as far as possible, inte, the tothastane, Tike 2S 
World’s Sunday-school Convention, 


nee by 300 eon? ouly ree) 1889. paid only 00e spine 
ce, postage on ce 
she WOPk wrork of of ope Convent' n wae grou, 2 


THE WORK REPORTED,  ° 
THE WORK EXAMINED, 
THE WORK IMPROVED. 


Please send orders with the mon once, 
the edition is Limited. Address, "= - 


FLEMING H. REVELL, Publisher, 
(Rx. YorE, 12 Bible House, 
CuIcaco, 148 and 150 Madison 


Now READY! 


PENTECOST’S 
BIBLE STUDIES 


ON THE 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS FOR 1890. 
Cloth binding, $1.00, postpaid. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


lll William Street, New York. 
SENT FREE. 














THE POCKET QUARTERLY, 


to the ee Feopares A MBS. WILBUR F. 

CRAFTS, The — num! contains CH RIST- 
MAS STARS duitable for a holiday primary-class 
exercise, Send name and address to 


POCKET QUARTERLY, 


| 74 EB, 90th STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 


Citic ORGAN 








FREE This seems absurd, and yet isa fact. 

s We have not room to 

ticulars here, but, if you will send AY ‘comes for 

ao le er ee the Chr ms number Ay eo. 
Box . ladelphi 

Pa., you will find a full oortibalete. 3 = 


LIBRARIANS 


Using “ Check System Register” save time, labor, and 
books. Crete ten Banos, 608 Arch St., Philad’a. Pa. 


MANUAL. "Tou boox 


Sender ta soctal en ged, pusiness Life 
ew on. For prices 
ay 











, or write DANK: 
, 108 State Street, 0. Splendid oppor- 
for lady and gentleman canvassers, 





ras ib a high, to spel} Merry 
Christmas or want, 2 cents @ lester. 
Tablet & Tlehet Gon Chicage sad Hew Yorks 
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Sunday School Announcement. 


IDE-AWAK.E Sunday-school superintendents and teachers are already on 

the lookout for the best things for the new year. Such of these as are 
already acquainted with The Sunday School Times know that no effort nor expense 
is spared to secure for that paper, each year, that which will be in the highest 
degree helpful to its readers. It is believed that the following outline of its plans 
will meet with general approval, and also that the new publications for Sunday- 
school scholars, The Scholar’s Magazine, and The Scholar’s Lesson Guide, will 
be welcomed as fresh and timely helpers in their field. 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 16 page weekly paper for superinten- 
dents, pastors, teachers, the older scholars, and all Bible students, This paper has been 
80 widely adopted by schools of all denominations that its regular issue during the past 
year has exceeded 125,000 copies per week. 

The variety of reading-matter, outside of the lesson department, will, for 1890, Include 
special articles, already definitely arranged for, from many eminent Christian writers, 
among whom are: 

Rt. Hon. William Ewart Gladstone, M. P., who will write one or more 
articles on ‘“‘The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture.” Bishop Ellicott, Canon 
Farrar, Professor A. H. Sayce, and Miss Amelia B. Edwards,—of England; 
Professor Franz Delitzsch of Germany; Professor Godet of Switzerland ; 
and, from America, the Rev. Dr. R. 8. Storrs of Brooklyn, President Patton of 
Princeton, Professor Fisher of Yale University, Professors Briggs and Schaff 
of Union Theological Seminary, Bishop Foss of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
President Broadus of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. 

The International Sunday-school lessons will be treated in The Sunday School Times 
each week, during 1890, as follows President Dwight, of Yale University, will 
furnish the “Critical Notes” on the New Testament lessons, and Professor Green, 
of Princeton, those on the Old Testament. Dr. Cunningham Geikie, of England, 
will present, in his graphic way, “The Lesson Story.” The eloquent Dr. Alexander 
MeLaren, of England, will continue his practical lesson articles. Bishop Warren 
will give his vigorous “Teaching Points.” Dr. Trumbull, the Editor of the paper, 
will supply “Illustrative Applications.” Dr. A. F. Schauffler will continue the 
“Teaching Hints,” as will Faith Latimer the “Hints for the Primary Teacher;” 
while the “Oriental Lesson-Lights” will come from the pen of Canon Tristram, of 
England, the noted Palestinian traveler and writer. 


REDUCED TERMS: One copy, one year, $1.503 to ministers, $1.00. School 
Clubs for any number of copies (more than one) mailed to individual addresses, $1.00 each 
per year. Five or more copies in a package to one address, SO cemts each per year. 


WHO CAN NOW AFFORD IT. Attheabove rates a school which can takea 
teachers’ periodical of any kind can afford to take The Sunday School Times. Indeed, it 
is believed that, in many schools, the question as to suitable reading matter for distribu- 
tion among the ‘older scholars will be settled by supplying them with The Sunday School 
Times at the package rate. This course has already been taken by a number of the most 


advanced classes will be inclined to subscribe for class packages. 


THE SCHOLAR’S LESSON GUIDE. issued quarterly. 16 pages. A brief help to 
the study of the International Sunday-school lessons. In the preparation of this quarterly 
the aim has been to present a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar 
would undertake, rather than a complicated one which he would let alone. It is pre 
pared by a skilled worker at lesson helps. . It is cheaper even than Lesson Leaves. Five 
or more copies, one cent each per quarter; four cents each per year. Specimen copies free. 


THE SCHOLAR’S MAGAZINE. 32 page monthly publication, containing 
wholesome home reading for the scholars, glso the International Sunday-school lessons. 
It is believed that this @ will at once find it way into thousands of schools. 
Surely its price will not be a barrier. The January number contains stories and articles 
by F. B. Stanford, Emily Huntington Miller, Rev. Edward A. Rand, Mrs. J. B. M. Bristor, 
and Eben E. Rexford. One copy, one year, twenty-five cents; five or more, one cent 
each per month, or twelve cents per year. Specimen copies free. 











POCKET EDITION of the International Sunday-schoo! lessons, with both the 
eee eee ae am eben ton om Oepeaite pages. A little book (2 x 4 
inches, 186 pages) containing all the lessons of the year, and 52 blank pages for notes. It 
is printed on thin, tough paper, and neatly bound in cloth, with side stamp in color and 
gold. Abouta quarter of an inch thick. Just the thing for those who wish to look over 
the lesson at odd minutes. Choice enough for a gift to teachers or scholars at Christmas. 
Bingle copy, by mail, twenty-five cents; five or more, twenty centaeach, Bound in fine 
leather, fifty cents; five or more, forty cents each. 


JOHN D, WATILES, Pusiisuer, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphie, Pa. 
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A SERIES OF BRIEF ESSAYS BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. SIX VOLUMES. 


A distinctive feature of The Sunday Prton A Times under its 
editorial essays in the realm of character and of conduct ; dealing w 
application to the affairs of every-day life. In response to numerous and many times repeated requests 
for the gathering of the more nohewenting of these essays into book form, for convenience of use and for 
permanent preservation, the Editor has compiled a series of small volumes, into which are clustered, 
severally, those essays which bear a logical relation to one another and to a truth common to them all. 
Occasionally a title has been changed, and the essay itself recast, in order to bring out more clearly its 


Principles and Practice. 


EACH VOLUME COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 
1, OURSELVES AND OTEERS. 4. PRACTICAL PARADOXES. 
2. ASPIRATIONS AND INFLUENCES, 


3. SEEING AND BEING. 6. DuTy-KNOWING AND Duty-Dorna. 


main truth in connection with the other essays of its series, 


A set. of these six volumes, averaging 200 es per book, handsome! 
in a box, will be sent post- ad pe aed. s: 
will be most attractive an 
For less than a full set, fift; 


P. O. Box 1550. 


aid to any 

bP gine 
y cents per volume, 
Ad . JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 





5. CHARACTER-SHAPING AND CHARACTER-SHOWING. 


resent management has been its 
th fundamental principles in their 


bound in cloth, and enclosed 
dress on — of $2.50. As a Christmas gift, this set of books 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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genera 


it attacks and discusses the unlawful destruction of 
unborn human life Ro Amesee sin. Prefatory note 
by oe Addis Emmet, M. 


| ryea, 
moe of the States and Territories, 


nformsof crime. A book for pastors, = we pees 
husbands and wives. 12mne, © Ney 150 ice, $1.00, 
postage free. FUNK & WAGNALL®. Publishers, REIGNS 


F Dr. H.8. Pomeroy’sbook,** Ethicsof Marriage,” 
the Chicago Journal, in unison with the press in 


ETHICS OF MABRBIAGE, 


ral, says: “Tt isalmost like a voice from heaven.” 


,» LL.D. Introduction 
J.T. Duryea, D.D. “eo >endix shows the laws 











THE IL oo oe va BIBLE |e = satay Cyebpetia 
Of Sunday-school lessons. For Re ror i seethers STUDENTS. trations, 490pages ta oar , 


and 


wrt iis ve vols much nes... write" 0} prize your Send for our new lilustrated catalogue o7 

bo Golden Rule, We think th 

Gamo: bueraseass ae a hurr then | Standard and Miscellaneous Books. 
‘oe W Minneapo lis; Minn, wale @. ¥. CROWELL & CO., 18 Astor F ince, MN. X¥. 


oe see Abbie C. Morrow, editor. 


Our Blogant Cards & Serep 
Pictures piease the Children 
Over 1000000 sold this year, 
ll praise them. 

by? + ge aed pleess 4 econ 


i 4 “ 
Beautiful Casts for one penny 


caeiTres es |= 











EDUCATIONAL, 
BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


ER wD DR. 
1834 Thectuue Street, Pri BDEN. 


Me: HSt Gar Ouliurer Dentrable Worl tigne 





progressive students. All interes 
wil BF valuable information | Bway 
by addressing E. TOURJEE, Boston, Masa. 


STUTTERING 


fis mever caused by malformation, For cim 
cular, ~— E. J. E. THORP 
Newton Centre, Mass. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


John M, A ie ty Ziperisbars National Bank, Pa. 

writes Ap I feel myself under icant 

ob tion to acknowledge th e great service you have 

rendered my son in curing his painful infirmity, ite 

speaks Dow & as readily and with as little difficulty as 
ple 


most oat people.” 
mphiet to KE. 8. JOHNSTON'S 
Enstituter ie 4 Corner 1ith and Spring Garden 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RAYMOND’S VACATION EXCURSIONS 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 
C ALIFOR: Parties will leave Boston, 
New York, Philadel- 
hin, Baltimore, and Washington, Dec. 12, 
; and Jan. 6, 9, and 30, Feb. 10 and 13, and March 
6, 10, and 20, 1890. ‘A choice of two outward routes and 
four routes ‘returning, with 15 returning parties under 
special goon. — tickets also on all trains 
until July. arties to ‘travel in s fal 
trains bated ficent Vestibuled Pullman 
Palace cars with Pullman Palace Dining- 
cars, Every ticket entitles the holder to visit Los 
anores, The Raymond (Kast Pasadena), Riverside, 
Ban eo Santa Tceten. Santa Barbara, San a 
= = n’ Jose, Mount Hamilton, San Rafa 
other leading resorts. Independent tickets po od 
every expense both ways, and giving entire freedom 
to the nger while in California and in returning. 
MEXICO Parties will leave the same cities 
Jan. 13 and Feb. 10, for Tours of 82 
Days through the Scuthern States, Mexico, and 
California; and March 3 and 10, for Tours of 47 
pare Hy the Ry — and Mexico, omittin 
forn 


ms of Vestibul 
man Phinee ears, with Dining-car, 
Combination car, ete. Only a limited number 
of passengers taken. "The principal cities and points 
of picturesque and historic interest to be visited. 
agony f ours to Colorad 
alse to erates, ines the Pacific Northwes' 
- Monday, April 
Send for descriptive p Pama 
— ae nr vinen tours are 
OND & WHITCOMB, 
296 inset” — ot (op We Sehool Street), Bos- 


hief office. 
ea aa ite City Hall Park), New York. 
ivi gone Nin po doe La a Hotel, 
adelp 


ALESTINE TOUR, | 
{ecieting ant Spain, 


i Britain, any a OMAP Bare 


have as ae hy rtered steamer direct todit 
Wyrm 19. Rates from $48@ and ~ meen 
Address Rev. ©. F, THoMas, 1606 Wallace S8t., Phila., Pa. 


Bad OF THE WAR 


Livermore 
EXPERI 


tear ay Ae YEARS PERSON, 





























Y id Terms. Write 
ToD. WokTMiNGTON & OO.” 


HURRAH FOR CHRISTMAS! 


Deo you want to mokes prome: You can 
make sth ponss $25.00 P 
Books, ‘ you a eit engage at 
once. For aaa culars, address 

Ss. I. BELEK & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


§ (BERAL SALARY Sonning Yo our ol 2 











preparation, 
ae cg ban. Balai nok 
Tees to 8 10 830) per month can be 
Soe 
STON & o 
— wanted for the International Cy- 
elo ia, Exclusive territory, thorough prepa- 
ration, immediate and liberal compensation, and 


advancement in our business as ability and experience 
warrant. Dopp, Mgap, & Co., 753and 755 B’dway, N.Y, 


GENTS WANTED to sell B 
CHRISTMAS B 





AUTIFUL 
lithograph slagentiy tam with ox prow. 
cov’ egan ustra 
Liberal Hiscounts, ma ‘Handsome premiums, A: . 
HJ. SuETH a & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. . 


G.75 A DAY Ascent, xx iene gre 


at once. F ‘ub. Co., Rickusond, Ver 











> ee at 
Xa 2 
| AVA FABS 








O YOU WRITE LETTERS? Copies of them will 
save you timeand trouble. Use Bushnell’s Perfect 





Tetter Copying Book. No Tape required, Letter size 
$1.30; rote size, $1.00. Sold by leading booksellers and 
stationers. A. BUSHNELL. Ag’t, 478. 4th St., Phila.,Pa. 


pF oared for the use 

SYMBOL GIFTS cise: 
thy $y ERs. Send 

zve CENTS for SAMPLE SET and PRICE LIST. 
Hi. B. Angell, 354 Fourth nite New York. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL CANDY BOXES 


for entertainments. Half-pound size, from $1.20 to $3.50 
per 100, Jesse Jones & Co., 615 ( ‘ommerceSt., Philad’a. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 


cerning anything advertised in this pa 
will oblige the publisher, pol leg Ln 0K 

















stating that you eo the advertisement in The 
Sunday Bohoot Times. 


oand California; | 


designating whether ly 
sae 


x ceiling our 
















Senet - 
= gemy 









Pacem negate A 


See ig PEBEN enh ee BE AES RED EDE: SOTDIE 


SMEAR OF Bi Ic BE OT os 





THE SUNDAY SOHOOL TIMES. 








PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is 5 pute weekly 
atthe following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage: 


ONE COPY, one year, ...... ++$1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1:00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
in advance, 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 


fay achool or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will be supplied with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five orymore copies in a package to one address, 
50 cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one fe ong only, and ne names can be written or 
prin on the separate papers. 

The pe rs for aclub may be ordered sent perty 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 

kage to one address, at 50 cents each, when 80 de- 
npe ; but no package of less than five copies can thus 
nm 








sent. 

The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers ofa 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers will be sent accordingly. 

FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for inaclub ofeither 
character. The free copies for package clubs cannot 
pon Bo sent separately, but 1 be included in the 

ackage. 

"Addftions may be made at omy time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 
be the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 

‘@ar, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

me as the papers may be required. 

Subseribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription 
such person will oblige the eee by stating thai 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The pa- 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. 
therefore be made early, 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
® 


P. O. Box 1550. 
BAIBY’S 


h_) SKIN & SCALP 
CLEANSED 

-, PURIFIED 
ano BEAUTIFIE® 


E (iiticura Soap. 


CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAUTI- 

the skin of children and infants, and 

pesventiet minor blemishes and inherited skin 

seases becoming chronfc, CuTicURA MEDICATED 

ToiLer Soap is immeasurably superior to every 
other skin soap yet prepared. 

It purifies and invigorates the sons of the skin, 
and imparts activity to the oil glands and tubes, 
thus furnishing an outlet for unwholesome matter, 
which, if retained, creates pimples, blackheads, 
flushes and other complexional disfigurations. 

Its gentle and continous action on these natural 
lubricators of the skin keeps the latter transparent, 
soft, flexible and healthy, and prevents rough, red, 
cracked, and scaly skin. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared by the 
PottER Drvua AND CHEMICAL Co,, Boston, Mass. 

4a Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 


| PLES, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
prevented by CuTICURA MEDICATED Soap. 


z —— — = — 


BARRY'S: =! 
»g Micopherous 
/ ym. THE H 

“aah IS 9 THE HAIR 


aN, ) 
ae a 





Renewals should 






















¢! 4ABl! SH ec : 


< 


Anelegant dressin, 
exquisitely m 
Removes all impuri- 
ties from the scalp, 
prevents baldness and gray hair, and causes 
the hair to grow Thick, Soft, and Beautiful. 


Price, 50 Cents. All Druggists. 
BARCLAY & CO., New York. 


DO YOU KNOW IT? 


Ber t @ cure, you must remove the cause. 
WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE or LIME 
anv SODA supplies the system with Oxidizable Phos- 
phorus, the deficiency of which isthe proximate cause 
of Consumption. For Coughs, Prenensste, 
_— La Night Sweats, and all Throa' 
iseases, it isan unequalled remedy, Sold by drug- 


ists. ee ver bottle. mmended by physicians. 
Rena circular. WINCHESTER cwu., 
Chemaista, 162 William Street, New York. 


BLAIR’S 


DICESTIVE TABLETS. 


The best remedy for 
INDIGESTION, ACID STOMACH, HEART-BURN, Etc. 
They are put up in substantial metal cases, of con- 


venientsize and shape to carry in vest pocket, thereby 
affording a remedy uiways at hand when wanted, 


25 CENTS BY MAIL. 
HENRY C. BLAIR’S SONS, 
Walnut and Eighth Streets, Philagelphia. 


WE MAIL FREE geuvite 
. the Teeth, Deliciously ta vored. 


RBUBIFOAM 
BW. OXIT a Rewall, Baas 























Pearline has about enough work 
to make it good exercise—but 


temper. 
Not ours, but the word of 


probably your neighbors can tell 
all about PEARLINE. 


WHY YOU SHOULD USE 


Scotts Emulsion 


eQGod Iswer Oil «a= 
HYPOPHOSPHITES. 


Zt isused and endorsed by Physt- 
cians because it is the best. 


It is Palatable as Milk. 

Tt is threo times as efficacious as plain 
Cod Liver Oil; . 
Tt is far superior to all other so-called 

Emulsions. 


It is a perfect Emulsion, does not sepa- 
rate or change, 
It is wonderful as a flesh producer. 
It is the best remedy for Consumption, 
Scrofula, Bronchitis, W: Dis- 
Sold by ai Druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemietes, N.Y. 


ALL _HOUSEKEEPERS 


if I 
ulled and ed 





THE BEST GRAINS—S 
EASILY DIGESTED — QUI 
‘A DELICIOUS 3 


Send for to 
Oe, 83 Mara oe ee Tork 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


sSroaktast Cocua 


Is absolutel 
6¢ is 0 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
less than one cont acup. It is 
grenathening, EA~ 














Washing and cleaning done with 
enough to tire the body or ruffle the 


millions who use it as to whether it 
hurts the hands, clothes or paint— 


sends you something in place of Pearline, the honest thing to do is—send it back, 


What a Difference 


between the WOMAN who is wedded to 
old-fashioned ideas and she who is bright 
enough to appreciate a new one. Every- 
body is striving to get something to make 
life easier—often it’s right beside them— 
those who are bright enough toembrace it 
get the benefits, those whodon’t go back- 






init 
not 


the 


you' 


and some unscrupulous 


° Peddlers grocers will tell you, 
“this i ” ‘6 i 
Send it back staispoterer esate Feat” 7 


your grocer 
¢ 
167 JAMES PYLE, New York. 


TETLEY’S 
INDIA AND CEYLON 


TEAS. 


The most exquisite ever brought to America. 
They havesuperseded all growthsin the market 
of Great Britain. Guaranteed absolutely pure. 

THE WORLD eee Sees FINER. 


SOLD 
H. O'NEILL & CO. . 


e New York, 
E. RIDLEY & SONS, 4 > New York. 
WECHSLER & ABRAHAM, ¢ Brooklyn, 
JOHN WANAMAKER, . . Philadelphia. 
JORDAN, MARSH, & GO., 8 n. 
CHAS, GOSSAGE & CO., 4 Chicago. 
CARSON, PIRIE, & CO., . 3 Chicago. 
D. H. HOLMES : New Orleans. 
WOODWARD & LOTHROP, Washington, D.C. 
y A mata & 20. e ° Toronto, Ont. 
No. 1 Quality, 70c. per tb. 
No. 2 ss 50c. “ 


Sold In one-half and one pound packages. 
JOSEPH TETLEY & CO., 
31 Fenchurch St., London, England. 
New York Office, 27 and 29 White Street, 








\ ‘ [\ 
—HEALFH 


UNDERWEAR 
| FOR EN WOMEN AND CHILOREN, | 


A new Fabric for Underwear 
superior to Silk or Wool. A pro. 
tection against Colds. 

Sold by leading Merchants, 
Catalogues sent on application. 


WARNER BROS. 859 Broadway, N. Y. 





‘‘ Wear it a week or two or 
three, till you make up your 
mind about it, and then go 
back to the store where you 
bought it and get your 
money back. 

“Wear it a year; and, if a 
bone is broken or kinked 
or slipped or shifted, go back 
to the store where you bought 
it and get your money back.” 

What do you think of the 
Kabo corset when it is sold 
with such guarantees as those 
two? 

There's a primer on Cor- 
sets for you at the store. 


Cutcaco Corser Co., Chicago and New York. — 





FREE! : 








iT BELIAMLE FOO 


infants & Seyalige 


but a steam-cooked 


> h Palmer, Mass. 





“@oon SENSE” 
CORDED CORSET WAISTS 


are sold atall Leading Retail Stores. Ask for them 

Dr. WARNER’s CELEBRATED OORA- 
LiNE Corsets are the best. Over 14 mil- 
lions sold in this country alone. 








BEST. |THE PERFECTION vou? ners 


Waste Consumi CANDLES are 








andNO |unegualed. BOYCE BROTHERS, 
DRIP 'P lelphia, SoleAg’ts, UnitedStates. 
ASK FOR 


PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 











BUY A. 
SteelEdge Dust Pan 
peat ty ames 


For SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 











costing 
delicious, nourishing, rs 4 
SIL¥Y DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


Skates, Scroll Saws, 
Tool Chests. 


PALMER, CUNNINGHAM, & CO., Limited, 

















ket Philadelphia. 
ar Street, 


307 
Send for Christmas ce 





FARM. 


9 § No farmer can 
ORES sit tenty aera ik 
any W aries Bunran & Oo. Philsdclpbia, 
|F YOU WANT ROS 

FLOWER of VEGETABLE § se: 


or nd for 
our new Guide’ THE DINGEE & NABD 
CoO., West Grove, Pa. 





PANTS “22: 
$3. $4. S5. 


SUITS from $12 up. OVERCOATS from $11 up. 
GUARANTEED A PERFECT FIT. 
ALL WOOL. LATE PATTERNS. 
and the Fabrics of Thirty Years ago. 


1 ry | We SATE Yo 


We Make the Pants 
ents than the same 


odd 
wel and convert it into the Pants 
sont hee.” We reter to Bevonth Nat'l t 
Established 1825. DELAWARE WOOLEN MILLS 
Office—N.W. Cor, Fourth & Market Sts., Philadelphia. 
FREE samples of cloth the famous Plymouth 


$3 Pants are cut from, including 
mt blanks and linen 


pituerocnns this Ad PLYMOUT: 
mention r. 
ROCK PANTS CO., Rt tpi? Eliot Be Boston, Masa. 











PANT-STRETCHERS FREE. 
15e. 5 king, and samples of clo 

se ee. aoe Deen te. rs all x BAY 

STATE PANTS CoO., 


full directions. 
Hawley St., 





* Cleanfast”’ 
BLACK STOCKINGS. 
F. P. Robinson Co, Dye. 
Money Refunded if they 

Stain 


109 State Street, Chicago}; 

49 om Direct, Boston ; 

61 Euclid Av. eveland, 0. 

251 Race 8t., Cincinnati, 
aa@rSend for price-list. 


A RPET buyers had better surchessot 1. Gv. 
hia, in order to aes talk vole for their 

1 in order to receive value for 
pa: They retail carpets of their own make, 


money. ey 
which aren reliable in every way. 











A Naan ines 
Seen we eeaeatae ree Ops Silemee 





Hiexw QUALITY. USE Low PRIcE. 
STUART’S SPOOL COTTON 
Bold by all Lending Dey decds ond Motion Joebem, 
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NOVELTIES IN 


SHOULDER CAPES, 


SEAL, SABLE, 
MINK, ASTRACHAN, 
PERSIAN LAMB, 
Bte., Ete., 


Guaranteed to be 


Perfectin Shape, Correct 
im Style, Superior in 
Workmanship, 


7 A at ONE-THIRD LESS 

pera than similar goods. are 

sold for oe so-called Manufacturing Fur- 
riers. Also, 


MUFFS, STOLES, BOAS, 


Misses’ and Children’s Capes and Muffs, 
AND 
FUR TRIMMING, 


in endless variety, grins ee 
tition. Illustrated 
on application. 


H. C. F. KOCH & CO., 


6th Ave. and 20th St., New York. 


beyond com 
logue sent free 





THERE IS NOTHING YOU COULD GIVE 
YOUR WIFE, MOTHER, SWEET- 
HEART OR SISTER, THAT WOULD 
PLEASE HER SO WELL, AND GIVE 
SUCH LASTING AND ENTIRE SATIS- 
FACTION AS A NEW LIGHT RUNNING 


DOMESTIC 





—— 


IT STANDS AT THE HEAD 
SO_LIGHT,* CHIL? £3 i, 
SO SIMPLE,'T REQUIRES 

O STRONG, 2iK5 our. 


AGENTS IN ALL CITIES. 


DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO, 
Broadway and (4th Street, N. Y. 





18387. On Receipt of 1889 


A POSTAL CARD 


Bret 5 you, with your name and ey upon it, we 
nd to you our mew price-list. 


WILL DO YOUR SHOPPING 


by giving you the information how, by mail, you = 
save from 10 to 20 per gos on your purchases. 


have five immense fi 


each is 100 X 175 feet, filled with ever 7 eine in Dry 
Goods, s Detocalla Wearin Apparel, House Fur- 
nishings, Decorations. In s' ort, everything that a 
eneral store sells. Whatever you need, send to us 
‘or samples or price-lists, and let us 


SAVE MONEY FOR YOU. 


‘We shall esteem it a favor to hear from you, as we 
are certain we can give such excellent value ° for your 
money that a connection once established will be con- 
tinued to our mutual satisfaction. ‘Address, 


A. D. MATTHEWS & SONS, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers ald Dealers-in Fine Dry Goods, 





UNION INVESTMENT COM PANY, 


Paid Up os $1,000,000. Kansas City, Mo. 
ECIAL OFFER TO INVESTORS. 


A Guaranteed 7 per Cent. Investment, secured by Business Property centrally located 
with the opportunity of Participating in P 
-80 PER CENT. OF THE NET PROFITS TO THE INVESTORS. 
Certificates will be in denominations of $too to $10,000 as desired, and will bear interest at seven per 
cent, per annum, payable semi-annually in January and July. 
Special features which make this one of the Safest and Most Attractive Investments ever presented to 
out friends, viz. ; 
First, It is amply secured by Business Property, located in the very center of Kansas City. 
Secon. In addition to the Real Estate Security, the Investor has the direct obligation of the Union In- 
vestment Company 
Tuirp, The Savagper will receive his proportionate share of One Half the Net Profits realized from the 
sale of the property. 

To those who have been familiar with the growth of the mp and who are best able to judge of its 
future prospects, it will not be considered unreasonable to say that the investment will yield a profit of 
$100,000 to $250,000 within five years. 

The property has been. deeded to Hon. William Warner of Kansas City, ex-member of Congress and 
late Commander-in-Chief of the G. A. R., and Mr. E. C. eT , Caphier 0 the Kansas City Safe Deposit 
and Savings Bank, as trustees for the sole protection of the holders\of the certificates. 


indorsement by Prominent Business Men, Bankers and Capitalists. 


We, the undersigned, are acquainted with valuesin the vicinity of the property on Grand Avenue, 
Main and Walnut Streets, owned by, the Union Investment Company, which is offered as security for 
their certificates ae to Two Hundred and Fitty Thousand 1 ollars ($250,000). 

It is all very desirably located and will undoubtedly increase in value. 

We unhesitatingly recommend the certificates to the amount of Two Hundred and Fifty Thousand 
Dollars ($250,000) as a perfectly safe Investment, and from our knowledge of the property, and the unmis- 
takable tendency of the business growth of the city, we think a handsome profit on the investment may be 


reasonably expected. 
B. L. MARTIN. 
President Mercantile Bank, 


HON. T. B. BULLEND, 
Ex-Mayor of oom: 


IMSON, 
President American National Bank. 
PPLE & 


Real Estate and Investment Securities, 
Ww. N H. HOLMES, 
President Grand Ayenue. Cable Railway Co, 


i % 
Of Bullene, Moore, Emery & Co, 
SATTLEY., LDEN. 


* 2 ie) 
Cashier Kansas City Safe Deposit and Sav. Bank. Capitalist and President rr Exchange. 

Iam unnogpainied with the value of property in Kansas City, having been absent from the city the 
greater gett of the last four ts. I do know the men who have signed the above certificate. They are 
our leading business men ; their judgment as to the value of real estate in this bshis city T sho should unhesitatingly 
accept as being reliable and trustworthy. WARNER. 

Late Commander-in-Chief G. A. R. and Ex-Member of Congress, 

By permission we refer to Jom Abn of the above gentlemen. 

Send for circulars contaiging description of property “and full particulars, 


W. P. RICE, Pras UNION INVESTMENT CO. 


w. L. DOUCLAS 
$3 akin CENTLEMEN, 
LN ak fam 


L. R, 
Capitalist and Director National Bank of Zz. C 
Gon SHANNON C. DOUGL 
fie ey a and Capitalist. 

















AND FARMERS SHOR, 

Hu Sy inpiags BARGE SHOES, 
W. ‘ke DOUC LAS 
$3 SHOE LApies. 


it Material. Beat lh | Best Fitting. 
_o AUTION If — deter, aoe JR oa fhe W. EL » S Dove GLAS SHOES whthout 
bold by by your Piealer, write W. L. DO DOU I LAS, BROCKTON, MABS. 


O'NEILL'S 


Sixth Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 


The readers of The Sunday School Times will always find something worth the trip to our or 
when 1g hepeing in this city. 
We carry the largest stock of 


MILLINERY, JACKETS, COSTUMES, SMALL WARES, 


and other articles of attire, in this city. 
We can Wherefore op romise excellent value for your money. 
HOUSEK RS will please bear us in mind, when in want of the necessaries for household 
use. Fine stock, on Sheet of room to accommodate customers. 
We won't say anything special about our chima and glassware,—only ask you to come and see. 
Don’t forget us when you want Christmas presents. 














+ 





PRESS is a real money-maker, With it you can do easily the 
finest printing. You can do all your church and Sun- 
day-school printing. You can print for your friends. You can do all 
the printing needed for your office, store, club, lodge, association, 
library or school. You can flood the country with advertising for 
almost nothing. 30,000 Model Presses are inuse, Plain instructions 
and guarantee with every press. New 5x8 Self-Inker, $16.50, 
Smaller and larger sizes from $5. up. Full particulars in ‘‘ How to Print,” 
M sent with specimens of Model Press work, fora 2cent stamp. Address 

) The MODEL PRESS (0., Ltd, 912 Arch St., Philadelphia, 
1 What Customers Say About the MODEL PRESS.— 
H ** The best investment I ever made.’”’—‘‘ Saved me $30. the first week."’— 
“ Have used the Model Press for ten years—no fault.”’—** Netted me $300. 
the first three months.’’—‘ Find uses for it in my ministerial work every 
day.’’—‘‘ Three hours after its arrival my 11-year-old boy printed sca 
cards beautifully.”’—‘‘ Of great advantage in my business,’ 























SAFE INVESTMENT 


FAR RAND oe Vo TEY HUNTING CASE 


DETROIT. U.S.A, 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN and PIANO CO, 


MICH Gent's orLady'sSize 














Broadway, Cor, Eleventh St., New York, 
Pest AAR ats adie cise dn ccettllethnees $02 clei Humeleetes tRc virresdtcenal 


CHRISTMAS &IFT FoR THE BOYS 








T fu} “— wa = make an: 
Bde. post etal AMP Wonks, 8 ew Ber iaven Ce 


DO YOU WANT sa vance 
A GOLD WATGH 





= b18. 


with ELGIN, WALTHAM, on any 
POPULAR BRAND OF AMERICAN MOVEMENT 
We will send to any address one of these beautiful, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
Tllustrated catalogue free. 


WE SELL DIRECT TO. FAMILIES 








PIANOS 100, OF ANS well-finished Watches, with a full guarantee that t! 
= sito & : a. rag pte! wear weet —_ : ft you to nave Se priv- 
im no Co. ege of examination be <2] ou ond 
oats 285 East 21st St., ey. YY. if not perfectly patisfact % belreturned to 
Great ingtalinont offer. Send for e p— bo "The qual = 1% o- ha po | 
CORNISH illustrated catalogue Mailed free . auality is as good a ta 


Generally sold for $38 to $40. 
We fee) sure that your Watch will sell be md others f 
= fe im lew it and speak IS yw 

praise or us to 
sales we will be vmitted to continue the ‘wale hay - 


1 le evidence 

ithe os and iheetien Se mole ee good: ow mow 
WRITTEN Bh gage negate 

which accompanies each We We are mobetocteses 


‘atch, 
and save you all middlemen's profits, In cedaring, state 
the make of movement preferred, and give us an of 


ORG ANS eT NINE & CO. 
Washington, N. J. 
ORGAN <:.: 2 Bargain in oe er bastiwn na 


ONT BUY till seeing the sm e of BuR- 
D DETT ORGAN Co., Tire ited, °, Ba. 





















Cl heap °: bres ve. Clrcuer the style of case, and we will do ons best to please you, 
Pr: intiner se « Write us for any fuller information, references, £o, 
PENN WATCH “CO., 








140 S. THIRD ST. PHILADELPHIA. 


SP ring mee seeds oop eae bast 


arine GOLDELE®, 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, 


308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, . 


93 
2 ay ¥ amt ° “ 
CASH CA PITA Ly. .....00.cccccscsscseesrevenees $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other claimas.,,..................000 1,631,500.23 


Surplus over all Liabilities,...... 869,416.98 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1889, 
$2,500,916.21. 

THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary, 


DIRECTORS: 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Alexander Biddle, 
John T. de ag bs - 7 Pav, 
Israel Morris, Pe ham, 
Pemberton 8. Rubin, ae if ew eish, 38, 





BOSTON INVESTMENT co 


1 PER. 
5, BENT. 


QUARTERLY. 


Best Commercial Real Estate 
for Security. 
Laon eee Be jen, Day Ofice Onin Aer 





tiser Building, 246 » Boston, 





The Kansas Investment Co. 
Topeka, Kansas. | 2° Pcyonshire st. 
Philadelphia,—114 South Fourth Street; 
EDWIN A, BARBER, Resident Manager. 
Couscrvative Investeneus Meeuubiint, 
Capital (Full Paid), $600,000. Surplus, $100,000. 


ERBERT E. Bau, President, Topeka, Kansas. 
GroRvE C. MORRELL, Vice-President, Boston, Mass. 


Make a choice co preteens in in FLORID A. 
Own an ona nov in 

Great ba wines oo and ke Helen, 
Florida, in , ot fase and sizes, 
Houses and lone ana Blocks ‘and its of rr sf all 
sizes, Smpreved 5 and unimproved. “Teeunlee it pur- 
chasers, Send for Pg sh pee. ciroulars, ‘and 
particulars, to HI. A. 








ar 
O* INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS” 








Ye wana | 2-70 


+ 
Securities, Boston. 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
YOU HAVE LIVED AND WON. 
For example of its operation, address the com- 
pany, giving your age. 
% A. KEAN & CO., Bankers. Established 1860. 
e New York, 115 Broadway; Chicago, 100 Wash- 
ington St. Transact all busiriess in the line of general 
BANKING and deal in MuNICIPAL BonpDs and other 
investments paying 4to7%. Correspondence solicited, 


THE BEST INVESTMENT of s2rptvs fonds, 


and upwards, isin our Six per cent. Debentures, based 
on the choice ofim roved properties in the twoKansas 
Citys, The Husted Investment Co., Kansas City, K 


OVER 350,000 acres of Choice Farm Lands. Fail 
ure of crops never known. Best all-the-yearcl ein 
the world. Goll nde ted to all kindsoffarming. Plenty 
of water, Low prices, and unusually liberal terms, 
C, BE, 8iumons, Land Com. C. &N.W. R’y, Chicago, Ill, 


FARMS 22s: climate, ang Jgiation te te 


is your Watch worth A Dollar ? 


Then satya _— plete 


AN TI-PICKPOCK (E T 
SWIVEL weiss 
THE ONLY SAFEGUARD. 


ALWAYS ih’or ER, 


ll particulars about the best 
ur’ Keystone Dust-Proof and our m mode ot 
selling them Sia Week, We guarantee y 

tutel — loss. Exclusive terrivery wives 1 


mte. Prices, 

special $4 ws h is the bes = pace for Rail 
road use. ‘e guaran’ 

[oweut ob at which any watehes o of eaual qe ality can 68 




























sold, and we protect our customers 
to a commas agency. 
agents Yin every large by 
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In ordering goods, or in making inguiry emeerntae 














thing advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publisher, o mete tee ros, by ‘iting tha you 
saw the advertisement in The 
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Fe NBilore they got Sapolio. | 
I copvn:o* 
thé proverb ran- : hé pan says lo 
the pot, Keep off or youll smutch ma 
If your grocer sends you anything in place of SAPOLIO, send it hack and aac 
HURCH insist upon having just what you ordered. SAPOLIO always gives satisfaction. JO! 
i Oe Ons. ‘ On floors, tables and painted work it acts likeacharm. For scouring pots, 
H. Pr GoTREMOOn MSN eM ASKS: | pans and metals it has no equal. Everything shines after it, and even the chile = 
| ] RS FOR, SUNDAY: ‘SCHOOLS. dren delight in using it * their reson to — around the house. $ 
©. A HART & CO. 183 N. ba ay ; 
aa <nretec rn ont FLAGS 
nday-schoo a Guilds, etc. an 
ba anes Send net titustraved “Fo: — ne 
rite 
FLAGS AND BANNERS an 
other Fo: 
Ent" 
No 
Test 
Manufacturers of PULPIT SUITS, T0SEPH TLETTS oe 
#7 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. ou 
catalogue. an 
Rp A Oui, CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS STEEL PENS 7 
D it) Philada. wiladmotion guaranton Or noualn ins | GOLD MEDAL PARIS BXPOSITION 1%. Not 
timate given of cost and descriptive cate Ce) n 
; & CHEAT 7 ‘Git logos flrrnished on application, Nos. 303-404-—1 r OF 4. Pac 
CHURCH LIGH No. 96 South 24 St.. Philadelphia, Pa, Fre 
CHURCH pana met. Bowen, ae co. fe0, By 
i T 
Lieut! earnest | DO YOU : 
PANELED age 
METAL Give mesures for an WRITE? a Fo 
ey CEILINCS 18 move Street. New York. Li 
Hiitanmen |PATENTS. S228 | nom am coo | ’ 
| Express tna te R 
ee a Les 
: L 
( 
Li 
L 
L 
L 
ve L 
Our object in getting up this Mammoth Christmas Box is to introduce to the American people our “Sweet Home” Family Soap and Fine Toilet Articles. ¢ 
They, are the purest, best, and most satisfactory, whether made in this country or England; every one who uses them, at once becomes a permanent customer. We : 
propose a new departure in the soap trade, and will sell direct from our factory to the consumer, spending the money usually allowed for expenses of traveling men, 7 
wholesale and retail dealers’ profits, in handsome and valuable presents to those who order at once. Our goods are made for the select family trade, and will not be : 
sold to dealers; and to induce people to give them a trial, we accompany each case with all of the useful and valuable presents named. I 
Larkin’s Mammoth Christmas Box will make 100,000 boys, girls, men and women, old and young, happy, because it contains the greatest lot of Christmas ¢ 
Presents ever seen for the money. Beautiful things! Something for every one in the family,—father—mother—all of the boys and giris—the baby—and hired . 
girl. Such fun opening the box you never heard of. It is a great surprise to all who get it. It contains so many of the very things every one wishes to receive. i 
Nowhere can such liberality be found. This offer is only to subscribers of this paper. 
] 
p@e The following are articles of our own manufacture which we take great pride One Package Pins, One Spool Black Silk Thread, * 
tn pring thereof tho paper Send us your name on a postal card and we Gi Sorento Ee Reeiiastiiet 
ou freight prenid, « on terme given , a Mammoth Christmas Box Ons Lad a Handkorchiet large, 
containing all of the articles named below : One Child’s Lettered Handkerchief, Pp 
ONE HUNDRED CAKES “Sweet Home” Family Soap. enough to last a family one One Biscuit Cutter, One Cake Cutter, Ww 
fall year. This soap is made for all household purposes and haa ne superior. One Doughnut Cutter One Handsome Scrap Book or Portfolio. 
SIX BOXES BORAXINE. One Package Assorted Scrap Pictures, xu 
ONE- FOURTH DOZEN MODJESHA COMPLEXION SOAP. Two Celluloid Collar Tata, (patented,) h 
ONE BOTTLE MODJESKA PERK. WE. Twenty-three Photo-engraved "Pictures of the Presidents of the U. 8. 
ONE BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER. TWENTY-FOUR PICTURES.—Many of which are Copperplate Beeraviog: suitable for b 
ONE STICK NAPOLEON SHAVING SOAP. framing, og are handsome decorations for a e parlor, entitl ti 
ONE- FOURTH DOZEN OCEAN BATH TOILET SOAP. Owl’d Lang Syne, i 
ONE-FOURTH DOZEN ARTISTIC TOILET SOAP. Our I Our Pets te 
ONE- FOURTH DOZEN CHREME FOILET SOAP. The Darling, 
ONE-FOURTH DOZEN ELITE 'TO(1.ET SOAP. Mo Monning ia ag Highlands, Evangeline, tl 
ONE ENGLISH JAR MODJESKA CO01.0 CREAM, ‘Evening in the Highlands, La Petite Babette, if 
Soothing, Healing, Beautifies the Skin, Improves tne ne Compiexion, Cures Chapped Hands and Lips. A Faithfol Friend, The Maid of Orleans, 
After the Storm 0 
Our Mammoth Christmas Boz contains . great rT Playthings, a fi 2 
‘ha Habis, unl aptry wectal be emmaing thsi for is oline nike, B ders ered oe waa 
One - oreo care Pieted Child One fine Silver-plated Sliieet & Butter vst aire The Interview 
One fine d’s One fine Silver-piuted Button Hook, Phunny Fellows, On the Sands, : 
= yen Slver-pated Butter Knife, Coe a? a — Pen Holder, (very best,) The Monkeys. Yachting. 
C) “ge e ‘owel, 
One Wash Cloth, One Giove Battoner, Our price for the MAMMOTH CHRISTMAS BOX complete is $6.00, freight prepaid. 





great value of our articles, and are willing to put them to the seve 
remove it. We pay freight only to points in U. 


THE ABOVE OFFER ONLY HOLDS GOOD UNTEL, JANUARY 1st. SEND IN YOUR ORDERS AT ONCE. 


J.D. D. LARKIN & oe Faclores-Sentca, Heacock and Caroll Steels, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


simply write your name und addregs on a postal card, and mail it to us, and we will send you the goods (freight prepaid) on 30 
To Cet the Box days’ trial, and you are under no obligations to keep ‘the box if it does not in every W: Z 4 Oviekt p ) 


t kind of a test, hence will send you the box on 


east of the Rocky Mountains, 








¢ pee your expectation: 


e know the 
days’ trial, and, if not satisfactory, will 





is an ex- 
able ote O Be atoeued of Fel Geen Gaston 
common cheap 


ome” Family Soap Our firm has been in the Soap business many years, 
made from refined ee ae ee | oe and as to asto our reliability reter to any banker in ths 


a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 








is recei freight prepaid, all or cai Wie So eeante Cn srork ef thy Our 3 Save’ of Ti 
filled in coe usually sold from groceries. fatwa So el tie ve @ capacity 
‘The Sanday Seheel Times intends te etimls aly Ravers ell retend co uakace Ines clan nostoe’ Cane teen tae eee, PaTW Bat in good landing be inadvertentiy ineerted, 


money that they lose thereby. 





